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THE present sketch of Homeric Grammar is 
designed as a companion to Attic Grammar, 
and is intended for boys in the higher forms of 
schools (and for others in a corresponding posi- 
tion) who have a sound knowledge of Attic 
Accidence, and a fair acquaintance with Attic 
Syntax. In accordance with this design, in the 
first place, the arrangement followed is the same 
as that of most school Greek Grammars; and, 
in the second place, only what is either exclu- 
sively or characteristically Epic is given. It is 
hoped that the first condition will make the book 
convenient to use, while the second certainly has 
secured great saving of space. At the same 
time, such an arrangement entails a danger which 
is perhaps more imaginary than real, but which 
a wise teacher will guard his pupils against. 
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Boys look upon Epic Greek as an eccentric 
violation of Attic uniformity in lawless disobedi- 
ence to the rules of ‘‘Greek Grammar”. It is 
only by slow and patient effort that they under- 
stand what is meant by the relative and shifting 
term ‘Greek Grammar”; that Epic, being cen- 
turies older than Attic, naturally does ‘not con- 
form to the rules of the later dialect, but that it 
follows surprisingly strict rules of its own. The 
use of Attic Lexicons confirms this initial preju- 
dice. The small Liddell and Scott, excellent for 
its own purpose, is useless for Homer, while even 
the magnificent last edition of the large work, 
starting as it properly does with Attic forms as 
the classical standard, makes it difficult for the 
young scholar to feel sure that Epic is not a 
variety or dialect of Attic, that jedéovo is not “for” 
ndtov, that Képaoae does not come from Kkepavyupt, 
that kpezow is not lengthened for «pena, or that 
éorapev is not a “syncopated form” of éorrjxapev. 
Attic Lexicons are, of course, no better adapted 
for preparing a Homer lesson than for a chapter 
of the New Testament. It would be a great 
boon if Seiler’s excellent Worterbuch were trans- 
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lated into English, but meanwhile Autenrieth’s 
Homeric Dictionary, though it certainly has the 
defect of giving too exclusively the author’s ex- 
planations of dubious words, is exceedingly com- 
pact and handy, and its use should be encouraged 
by all teachers. 

With regard to Inflexion, I need not apologise 
for introducing the terms ‘‘ Thematic” and “non- 
Thematic”. Seiler’s Worterbuch (1878) recog- 
nises the distinction, while Mr. Monro, and more 
recently Messrs. King and Cookson, have familiar- 
ised English readers with it. There is certainly 
no difficulty in making boys understand the dif- 
ference. 

I have given a list of some useful books zx 
English, to all of which I am more or less 
indebted. 

But I have to acknowledge special obligations 
to three writers. First, to Mr. Monro, whose 
Homeric Grammar and other writings mark an 
epoch in Homeric study in England. He has 
not only given us the best results of Continental 
scholarship, but he has fulfilled Milton’s ideal, that 
a student should bring to his reading ‘“‘a spirit 
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and judgment equal or superior”. The materials 
for the Syntax in this sketch were collected, and 
much was written, nearly ten years ago, but it has 
been an incalculable advantage to re-read the 
Iliad and the Odyssey with Mr. Monro’s guid- 
ance. I can only hope that this little book may 
send students to his Homeric Grammar. Secondly, 
I must acknowledge my long-standing obligations 
to Delbriick’s masterly Syntaktische Forschungen. 
And lastly, to a magnum opus, without which I 
could not have compiled this sketch, insignificant 
as it is: | mean Ebeling’s Lexicon Homericum. 
Ebeling has done for Homer all that Schmidt has 
done for Shakspere. 

I have added at the end of the book a Synopsis 
of Homeric constructions, etc., on a scale which 
may seem out of proportion to the rest of the 
book, but a careful study of such a Synopsis will 
shew, I think, how many generations must have 
elapsed before the Greek of Homer could have 
become the Greek of Herodotus, or of the Attic 
writers. 

It only remains for me to record my gratitude 
to my old friend Professor S. H. Butcher, who 
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most kindly read through the proofs and sent 
suggestions; and to two of my Marlborough 
colleagues, Mr. A. C. Champneys, of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, whose opinion I frequently consulted 
on points of Homeric Dialect and Inflexion, and 
Mr. B. Pollock, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
who has read through the second proofs. 


MARLBOROUGH, January, 1890. 
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CHAPTER J. me 
EPIC DIALECT AND EPIC STYLE. 


§ 1. In considering the language of the Homeric poems, 
we may regard either (1) the Dialect, or (2) the Vocabu- 
lary. The two questions are distinct. 

(1) The dialect is Ionic. But both in inflexion and 
in syntax it differs in so marked and constant a manner 
from the fifth century dialect of Herodotus, that the 
dialect of Homer is spoken of as Old Ionic to distinguish 
it from the New Ionic of Herodotus. The differences 
between the Old and the New Ionic form part of the 
evidence, taken in connexion with the questions of 
Homeric art, religion, geography, politics, and society, 
for the antiquity of the Iliad and the Odyssey. And 
though the Odyssey, and certain books of the Iliad (ix., 
X., Xxiii, xxiv.) may be a generation or so later than the 
rest of the Iliad, yet the two poems belong to one dialect 
and one style. Arguing from the analogy of other 
languages and literatures we must postulate three hundred 
years as the shortest space of time within which the 
Ionic of Homer could become the Ionic of Herodotus. 
The evidence for the existence of the Digamma in 
Ionic (see p. 5), such as it is, tends in the same direc- 
tion. ; 

B 
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A certain number of Aecolic forms (e.g., éywv, dupe, dup, 
genitives in -do -dwy, miaupes), and even Doric (réiv, ruvn), 
occur in Homer. The Digamma has often been called 
Aeolic, but without confirmatory evidence (see p. 5). The 
hypothesis that the Homeric dialect was mixed, or, as 
recently suggested by Professor Fick, was originally 
Aeolic “done into” Ionic at the close of the sixth century, 
requires for its support a knowledge of the early Greek 
dialects which we do not, and never can, possess. It is 
possible that these “ Aeolisms” may have been imported 
into Ionic epic poetry from early Aeolian lays: but it is 
more probable that these forms, which are manifestly of 
very ancient date, belonged to the earliest Ionic in com- 
mon with the earliest Aeolic, and still existed in the 
Ionic of Homer. (See Professor Jebb’s summary, /?ro- 
duction to Homer, pp. 136-7, and 143-147, and for fuller 
information, consult Mr. Monro’s two papers in the 
Journal of Philology, vol. ix., p. 252, and vol. xi., p. 
56.) 

(2) With regard to vocabulary, every reader of Homer 
must be struck with the great variety of stems and in- 
flexions. A glance at the forms of pronouns (§ 21), and 
of verbal endings (§§ 45, 46), will make this point clear. 
And though recent study of the Homeric language has 
greatly simplified apparent variety, and reduced to rule 
what were regarded as exceptions, still the variety is 
very great. Nor can the reader fail to be struck with the . 
number of fixed epithets which have evidently become 
stereotyped, and have ceased to convey a conscious 
meaning: ¢g., pépotes avOpwro, dvdpav addnotdor, 
peovuxes tarot, Sios vdopBes, nepoewdéa movrov. Such 
expressicns must have been part of the stock-in-trade of 
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early epic poetry. It seems certain that the Homeric 
poet did not speak the language of his poetry for the 
purposes of every-day life, but that he inherited it as 
the conventional phraseology of his craft, drawing, so to 
speak, from an oral thesaurus handed on through many 
generations. The point might be illustrated probably 
from all literatures. Hebrew scholars point out precisely 
similar phenomena in the language of the Psalms and 
the Prophets ; and the same is the case in a very marked 
way with the whole of the earliest English poetry, from 
Beowulf down to the Norman Conquest. 

On the model of fixed conventional forms and phrases 
would doubtless be formed a certain number of incorrect 
imitations, “ false archaisms” as they have been called, 
and these have been quoted to discredit the early date 
generally assigned to Homer. Such are rapad@aino. 
(Il. x. 340), an Optative incorrectly modelled on the 
analogy of Subjunctives in -gou: xpdareods (Il, x. 156) 
stem xpat- meant for a Dative on the analogy of dyeodqu, 
arnbecgi, stems dyes and arnbes: epynras bv dpecdu 
(Il. x. 185), where, whatever case dpeoqgu is meant for, the 
accusative is required. These instances, it is true, may 
tend to confirm the relative lateness of I]. x. but a 
“ false archaism,” as such, is no proof of a late date, but 
rather of an earlier conventional style according to which 
the poet worked. A “false archaism” might be as easily 
committed in the tenth century, B.C. as in the fifth; by 
Chaucer as by Chatterton. We now recognize analogy 
as one of the most energetic principles in the formation 
of language ; it must have bcen operative at all periods, 
and the incorrect imitation of:a word or phrase is what 
we should a priori have expected. The wonder is that 
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there are so few “false archaisms” in the Homeric 
poems. 

Hence we speak of an Epic Style as well as of an 
Epic Dialect. 


LOST. SOUNDS. 


§ 2. The Homeric poems show traces of the loss of 
Spirants : 
(1) The labial spirant F either alone or in connexion 
with other sounds, ‘F for a still older of, Fp, 6F ; 
(2) The palatal spirant 7 or y; 
(3) The hard dental spirant oc. 


THE LABIAL SPIRANT F (DIGAMMA). 


§ 3. The labial spirant Vau had the character of the 
Latin F and the sound of the English w. From its shape 
it was fancifully called by Greek and Latin grammarians 
double Gamma (d/yappa, Siyappos, Siyappor, digamma, 
digammos, digammon). It was retained in the historic 
Greek alphabet as a cipher in the form of -” = 6, the 
place in the alphabet held by the Hebrew Vau and the 
Latin F, though with the Latins F = 8. 

There are two distinct questions with regard to F, 
(1) its existence in the Greek alphabet, (2) its it 
as a sound in the Homeric poems. 

(1) The existence of F as a written Greek letter, 
which might have been inferred from a comparison of 
Greek words with those of cognate languages, has been 
demonstrated by the evidence of inscriptions. 
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The accompanying instances will explain :— 


Greek words, Inscriptions. Cognate languages. 
(a) Initial F :— 
elKoot, Feixati, Fixats. vimgati (Skt.), viginti. 
éeaotos. Féxaoros. 
é. Feé. sex, for svex. 
eros. Férros. VOX. 
éorrepos.  Feorrapiwv. vesper. 
Eros. Féros. vatsas (Skt.), vetus. 
iSetv, olda. Fideiv, FoidSa. | vedmi (Skt.), video, wit, 
WtSsen. 


(6) Medial F :— 


ale. aiFei. aevum. 
Ati. AF i. divus. 
KXEOS. KXEF os. KAvw, Cluo, inclutus. 


F occurs as a written character in many Greek in- 
scriptions, Doric, Boeotian, Phocian, Locrian, Cretan, 
and in many Peloponnesian alphabets (Argos, Corinth, 
and its colony of Corcyra), There is slight evidence 
of its existence in Ionic inscriptions, chiefly on some 
Euboean vases of presumably the eighth century, but 
none of later date. It was long regarded as distinc- 
tively an Aeolian letter (Aeolica ila litera, Quinti- 
lian, I., vii.), but by the time of Alcaeus it had been 
replaced by & The Boeotians retained it in historic 
times. It is found in the Doric dialect of Herac- 
leia in the famous Heracleian tables (end of fourth 
century, B.C.). 

The inscriptions show an early tendency towards the 
disappearance of F, especially in the middle of words. 
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In the Heracleian tables we find Fé and Féros side by 
side with ékaoros and olxia. 

When F disappeared as a written letter, its place was 
represented by various symbols of similar phonetic 
value, especially by 8 (pronounced v), eg., Laconian 
Bid&deiv = ideiv, Betkatt = elxoot, Lesbian Spodov = 
pddov. Later on, when the sound was forgotten, charac- 
ters of similar form were sometimes substituted, eg., 
I and even T, eg., yotda = olda, and tpayanéor, 
Jractum, of. pryvums, originally Fpyyvupe, in the lexico- 
grapher Hesychius. 

Sometimes F was represented by the aspirate, eg., 
Eamepos for Féomepos, vesper, é& for Fé, opaw for Fopaw, 
vereor, Eng. ward. Sometimes it left no trace, as éros 
for Férros, olxos for Fotxos. 

Medial F again was either represented by v, as Aovw, 
for A\0Fw, davo, axovw, for axdFw, caveo, or left no trace, as 
Ai for AtFi, divus, Boos for BoFos, bovis. 

Bentley’s view that F had the sound of w is now 
generally adopted. It is confirmed by the fact that the 
Greek grammarians transliterated certain Latin words 
beginning with v, the phonetic equivalent for F, by ov, 
eg., Varro by Ovdppwr, Velia by Ovedia; and that in 
late Greek ovd, ovai represent vah, vae. (Cf 6a, Aesch. 
Pers. 115.) 

(2) There is no evidence that F ever existed as a 
written character in any text of the Homeric poems. 
Its presence as a sound in Homer is inferred from two 
facts. Certain words which, as we know from inscrip- 
tions and from cognate languages, must have once had 
F (a) explain hiatus, (6) warrant position, ze, lengthen 
a preceding short vowel. 
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The following words, showing clear traces of F, are of 
the most frequent occurence :— 


avak. Eros, elmeiv. 
avddve, ndvs, 7505 (oF). eros. 

aoru. lax, (ayn, 7X7. 
elxw, Cora, elKeXos. "Tr20s. 

elAw EXoat EdXnV, AX@vat, As. 

éxwr, Exntt, Exndos. Icos. 
Evvups, elt, eo Ons. is, ie, tra, lves. 
&o, of, &, ds (oF). olxos. 

Eomrepos. olvos. 


. prov, &pdu. 


(a) Hiatus explained :— 


H Tot 6 y ov cada A oldey (Od. xvii. 154). 

xaplevta Sé A eipata A Ee (II. v. 905). 

ely Ddatt uyp@ Barn péyada A idyovra (Od. ix. 392). 
av dé AdEeo THd’ evi A oixw (Od. xx. 598). 


(6) Position made :— 


4 8€ weya A idyouca aro A €0 xaBBare vidy (II. v. 343). 
Kat piv aperBopevos Erea wrepoevta mpoonvoa (Il. i. 
201, and passim). 


The cases in which hiatus is explained are far more 
numerous than those in which position is made, a cir- 
cumstance which to some extent measures the conso- 
nantal strength of F. 

But here occurs a difficulty. In Homer, these words 
do not uniformly either warrant hiatus, or make posi- 
tion, ¢.g%, 
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yépwv 8° iOvs Kiev otxov (Il. xxiv. 171). 
&s dpa hwvncac’ érea mrepoevta (passiin). 


xpuooid Té ea Onros Te (Od. i. 165). 


The positive cases (where F is operative) are 3354 as 
against 617 negative cases, according to the careful cal- 
culation of Professor Hartel (Homerische Studien), i.e., 
a proportion of about 54: 1. 


(3) There are several hypotheses which endeavour to 
account for this inconstancy of usage, but none 
appears to explain all the facts with the adequacy of 
a complete theory. The five principal hypotheses are 
as follows :— 


(a) Bentley held that in all the negative instances the 
text is corrupt. He therefore set about emending them 
and restored F in print. And undoubtedly in the ma- 
jority of instances emendation is possible, in very many 
cases easy and natural emendation, eg., in the first nega- 
tive instance above, for «dev olxov, Bekker, who accepted 
Bentley’s hypothesis, reads «ie Foikov, Sometimes 
simple transposition is sufficient, ¢g., Il. viii. 526, read 
EAtropat evyduevos for evyouat éAmduevos (as Monro); by 
change of words, Od. iv. 649, adros éywy for adds éxawv 
(Merry retains éxwv); Il. iii, 173, @dvatos adda for 
Odvatds po. adeiv, retained by Monro. In many cases the 
removal of little particles like 8, 6’, which may easily have 
crept in to disguise the loss of F will set matters right, 
e.g., Od. xi. OI (xiii. 380), ravras wév p’ Edrre, omit p’; Il. 
xx. 186, yareras 5é o” Eodma, read yareras oe éorra, 
Bekker’s text is corrected and printed according to 
Bentley’s hypothesis, which is defended by Cobet, one of 
the most critical of scholars, But it is generally con- 
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sidered that there is a considerable residuum of passages 
in which F can only be restored by too drastic emen- 
dation. 

(6) The hypothesis of alternative forms, It is sug- 
gested that just as there were two forms ¢pacaro and 
dpdocaro, Strws and drws, wdédus and wrors, cvs and 
ds, so, as the use of F was gradually dying out, the 
Homeric poet had the choice of such alternative forms 
as Foixos and olxos, Feros and és, etc. We should 
thus have to assume an alternative form in every nega- 
tive instance, a conclusion somewhat too great for the 
premisses. Mr. Monro takes five of the commonest 
words, ava€, épyov, isetv, olSa, olxos, and shows that the 
positive instances, where they occur, stand to, the negative 
instances as 14:1. This hypothesis fails to account for 
the marked preference for the digammated form. 

(¢) The F was confined to certain archaic traditional 
phrases. This hypothesis completely breaks down 
under examination. Two reasons among others are 
conclusive: (1) The F occurs in many words and phrases 
which are neither archaic, nor of stereotyped recur- 
rence, ¢g., lov, violet, dpves, lambs, itén, withy ; (2) some 
of the most striking negative instances occur in con- 
ventional and recurrent phrases, dp’ €i57, ddp’ el7ra, 
Oupdv éxaotov, mept & épya tétuKto, ws dpa dwvncac’ 
émrea mrepoevta. 

(@) The view urged by Curtius (Principles of Etymo- 
logy, Bk. iii.), that the influence of F was traditionally 
observed after the loss of the sound, just as certain 
French words beginning with & warrant hiatus (eg., the 
opening line of Voltaire’s Henriade, “Je chante le 
héros qui regna sur la France”). But assuming this to 
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hold good of hiatus in all cases, this hypothesis fails to 
explain the lengthening of the preceding vowel. 

(e) The recent hypothesis of Professor Hartel (/7o- 
merische Studien) that F in Homer is neither a full 
consonant nor a full vowel, a sound, for instance, not 
like w in wise, but like « in quick. He suggests that 
F as a consonant could warrant both hiatus and position, 
and, as a vowel, was compatible both with elision and . 
the continuance of the short vowel. 


‘F FOR AN OLDER of. 


§ 4. The chief instances are :— 
€o, of, &, ds (possessive), éds. 
avdavw, 7dvs, 7dos. 
é€. 
éo, etc., warrants hiatus in over 600 cases, and makes 
position in 136 (eg., dw6 0, ta & Epya, Tratépt @, mpoTi 
of), ob oi, ob EOev, ws Ké of (not ody ot, oly EOev, ws Kev Oi). 
The process of change presumably would thus, of¢é€, 
‘FeE (cf, English what, originally spelt Azwat), &€, the 
aspirate representing lost o, and F finally leaving no 
trace. 
For the original sound of compare English swallow, 
swell, etc. 


Fp. 


§ 5. Some words beginning with 6, eg., pyyvups, pit, 
paxos, always act like a double consonant in making 
position, in others, the influence is fluctuating, e., pevos, 
piva, pe&w (e.g., EoppeEa and épeFa). These probably began 
with an initial F, eg.,F pyyvoys, frango, break, pita, Aeol. 
Bpicda, Germ. wurzel. 
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oF. 


§ 6. 5 appears to stand for 6F in two groups of words :— 
(1) 8yv, Snpor, dO, eg., 

ovTe para Syy (II. i. 416) ; 

ovd’ dp’ ért Syy (Il. viii. 126). 
(2) dé€0s, Setvds, Sevros, ESevca, Siov, e.g., 

nets 5€ Seicavres (Od. ix. 236). 

For dyv, cf Doric dodv, Latin div. The group 8éos is 
more difficult of discussion. 

For further information on the Digamma, consult 
Curtius’ Principles of Greek Etymology, Bk. iii. ; Monro’s 
Homeric Grammar, §§ 388-405 ; King and Cookson, 
chap. viii. 


j OR=Y. 
The palatal spivant 7, the Sanskrit and English y. 


§ 7. A lost initial y is traced chiefly in two words—the 
adverb ws and the middle verb feuas. For os, cf Beds 
ws (Il. xi. 58, and elsewhere), dpviOés as, etc. The nega- 
tive instances are nearly as numerous as the positive. 
For tepat, cf. otxade tewévwn (Il. ii. 154), alyun lepérn 
(Il. xx. 399). It is matter of dispute, however, whether 
y or v is lost in tps. 


2. 


§ 8. In a few more or less doubtful cases, the loss of an 
initial o is traceable. Thus hiatus occurs occasionally 
before on, selva (Il. xiii. 18), darvos, somnus, sopor (Od. 
xx. 52), and several times before éds, suus (eg., Od. ii. 
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247). In the two latter, however, of has been lost, 
cf. Skt. svapnas = Urvos, and Lat. suus, te, sovos = éos. 
Loss of o is also indicated in ésri-dApevos, satio, apudi- 
arog, sal, dudi-errov, ‘sequor, KataicyeTat, éyw = aicéyw, 
aiveyés, 1.2. suv-cexés, suoceyés (Od. ix. 74), and mwa- 
péexy, 2¢., map(a)-oéyn (Od. xix. 113), Bérds eyerrevnés, 
2.¢., cecetrevxes (II. i. 51). 


CHAPTER II. 
METRE AND PROSODY. 
DACTYLS AND SPONDEES. 


§ 9. The Homeric hexameter is distinguished from the 
Latin by its much greater rapidity. This is due to the 
preponderance of dactyls over spondees in the former. 
Lines with five dactyls are far commoner in Homer 
than in Vergil. Hence, on the one hand, the rush of the 
Homeric and the solemnity of the Vergilian rhythm. 
On the other hand, lines with a spondee in the fifth 
place are commoner in Homer than in Vergil. Some 
are considered capable of correction, eg., joa Siav for 
n@ diay, in Od. ix. 306. Some lines in Homer are 
wholly spondaic (orocmdvdero otixot), e.g., 


tm 5° év Meconvn EvxpBrAnrynv ddrAdrnrouv (Od. xxi. 15). 
Other instances occur (II. xi. 130, Od. xv. 334, xxiii, 351). 
With them we may compare Ennius’ 

Olli respondet rex Albai longai, 


an example not followed by his Latin successors. 
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DEFINITIONS. 


§ 10, 1. Caesura (roun, cutting), is the division of a foot 
between two words ; ¢g.— 


eed. | Sere | teas | pO | 8s pddra | rodrd. | 
Caesura naturally causes a slight break or pause in pro- 
nunciation. 


2. Diaeresis (8talpecss, division), as a metrical term, 
means the pause caused by the end of a foot coinciding 
with the end of a word. When this pause occurs at the 
end of the fourth foot it is called the Bucolic Diaerests, 
because it is a favourite rhythm with the Bucolic poets ; 
eg. Moschus, Theocritus (the first 27 lines of the first 
idyll of Theocritus have it). 

3. Apocope (atoxorn, chopping off), is the cutting off 
of a short final syllable, accompanied frequently with 
assimilation of the consonant left to the following con- 
sonant; eg., Aw mediov for ava mediov (vy being labialised 
because of the 7 with which it is brought into contact). 
Apocope is common with avd, xatd, mapa; eg., KaK Ke- 
paris (kata xepadrijs), map Svvayw (rapa dvvayv). So 
apBaivw, cdBBare (nata Bare) xdrdXure, HBBadreww (U0). 

4. /ctus is the regular rhythmical stress of voice on 
the first syllable of dactyl or spondee, —'’ ~~, —’ —, 
as opposed to the abatement of voice on the other 
syllables. This stress is generally known as Arsis 
(dpots, raising) as opposed to Thesis (Oécts, dropping or 
lowering). But see footnote.! 


1 Arsis and Thesis in this sense are terms so familiar that they are 
retained here. But we should remember that we use them in the Roman 
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5. Elision (&xOdpus, rubbing or squeezing out), is the 
loss of a vowel defore another vowel ; ¢g.— 
Wor S(e) 6 y'(€) ev wovty. 
6. Prodelision is the loss of a short vowel after a pre- 
_ceding long vowel or diphthong; eg., wy “& for py é€. 
Somewhat similar is the freedom with which the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists wrote "Jas for alas, ’mong for among, 
*moyance for annoyance, etc. 


7. Hiatus is the gap produced by non-elision ; eg.— 
dvdpd jot A evvere Motoa modvtporov x.7.A. 


8. Synizests (cvvifnots, settlement, collapse), is the slur- 
ring of two vowels into one sound; 4g., Oeds, Geod 
(monosyllables), 42 ob (monosyllable). Slurring is very 
common in the English poets, as whe’r for whether ; 
power, jewel, prowess (monosyllables) in Shakespeare ; 
glory and shime, héllow abyss, in Milton, etc. 


CAESURA, ETC., IN HOMER. 


§ 11. 1. The strong, or masculine, caesura is the cutting 
after the first (long) syllable of dactyl or spondee ; eg.— 


uv dade, ad, In Arid ASew "Axe Mijos 
This is the town wrevOnurpepys, te. after five half feet (or 
two feet and a half), occurring in the third foot. When 
the strong cacsura occurs in the fourth foot, it is called 
the roux épOnutuepys (after seven half feet), 


&v0” dA\Aou pdtv | wdvres iojos | yor | alriv dd\eBpov. 
sense, which has supplanted the Greek sense. With the Greeks, 0¢crs, or 


downward beat of foot or hand, marked the ictus, while the &pors, or 
upward motion, was accompanied by the lowering of the voice. 


16 Hlomeric Prosody. 
It generally follows, as in this instance, the weak caesura 
in the third foot. 

The weak, or feminine, caesura comes after the first 
short syllable (2.2. after a trochee — ~), in the third foot: 


dySpd, pou | éwere | Moto [roldvxporoy | 3s pdAa modAa. 


It is known as the touy xara tpfroy tpoxaiov, caesura 
after the third trochee. 

This is the favourite Homeric rhythm. Such familiar 
endings as Oed yAavxamis ’AOnvn, Karupo dia Gedo, 
may remind one of the fact. 

The weak caesura in the fourth foot (e.g., Il. xxiii. 760) 
is very rare. 

The following rhythms are either not tolerated or 
rare :— 

(a) Diaeresis with a stop at end of third foot is not 
tolerated :— 

Anrots kat Atos éxyovos: as Baca xodwbeis. 
' This makes two verses or two half-verses, not 

one. 

(8) Feminine caesura in the fourth foot is rare, and 
unrhythmical :— 

dyye dd’, ds bre Tes TE yuvaixds | Evfdvoio (II. xxiii. 760). 


BUCOLIC DIAERESIS. 


2. Bucolic Diaeresis is common, especially in the 
Odyssey. It occurs seven times in the first ten lines of 
the Odyssey. Such familiar endings as Sto ’AycrXeus, 
muvtas Axyaious, PoiBos ’AmodXwv, Toiot 8’ dvéorn, may 
remind one how common it is. 
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SYNIZESIS, 


3. The syllables ea, eas, 0, cor, ew, vo, are slurred into 
monosyllables ; e.g.— 


.™ - ~~ 
IInAniadéw °Ayt|rjjos. 


ny : 
7 { - 
Oss (ne 


Other instances are 7 ov« dies ; 87 av, rel ov.'< vs 02 
’ Nears 


ELISION. 


4. (1) « in dative singular and in dative plural 
forms in -eot, -dot, -vov is rarely elided. But 
t of the dative plural, 1st and 2nd declen- 
sion, and -oot of the 3rd declension is often 
elided. 


(2) cin re, dvri, wepé is not elided, nor in 674 ; where 
67’ is read, the word is probably 6 te. 


(3) o in 0, To, mpo are not elided. The genitive 
endings in -ovwo, -eo, -ao, though generally 
stated to be incapable of elision, are, as Mr. 
Platt has recently shown in the Classical 
Review (vol. ii., p. 99, etc.), sometimes elided. 
Elision of the genitive in -oo is probably in- 
admissible. 


(4) The diphthong a in the person endings 
“pal, -oal, -Tat, -vtat, -c8at, is often elided. 
Also sometimes the pronouns poi, goi (and 
TOL). 

Cc 
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HIATUS. 


s. Hiatus is very frequent. Apart from the question of 
lost letters, the two chief rules are as follows. Hiatus 
occurs :— 


(1) After a long vowel or diphthong in arsis (ztus), 
the vowel or diphthong remaining long :— 


GAN’ ovk | *Arpe Sy A Ayapepvore | yvdave | Ovye (Il. i. 24), 
of pev | Suvcopé vou AY rep 'tovos, of 8’ anovros (Od, i. 24). 


(2) After a long vowel or diphthong in thests, the 
vowel or diphthong in this case being shortened :— 


wrdyy6n A tra Tpot|ys teplov mrodd|eOpov émepoe (Od. i. 2). 
aideicOar 6” lepya Kal dyAad SéxOar A arrowa, (II. i. 23). 


Obs. In a few cases the vowel or diphthong remains long 
in thesis; eg., Il. i. 39, Spubed, et wore, x.7.A. But a pause 
occurs after SpuvOed. 

Hiatus also occurs 

(a) after caesura, espccially after the feminine 
caesura in the third foot; eg.— 


Kat p axélovea nab ijoro A dreyvdyupace girov «yp (Il. i. 569). 

(8) before Bucolic diaeresis, 
Beive idl’, 4 wae | wor venelojeat A |Orre xev | etrw ; (Od. i. 158). 
Ods. Bucolic diaeresis is commoner in the Odyssey than 
in the Iliad in the proportion of 2: 1. Books xxiii. 


and xxiv. of the Iliad agree with the Odyssey 
(Monro, § 382, .). 
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(y) after v, v, and o, ze. after vowels which resist 
elision; ¢.g.— 
éyxei d€vderre (Il. v. 50). 
tis 8¢ ov éoor (Il. vi. 123). 
mpo 6800 éyévovto (II. iv. 382). 
Obs. It will thus be seen that a break or pause is fre- 
quently the justification of hiatus. 


POSITION. 


§ 12. As a rule, any two consonants (or a double conso- 
nant) lengthen a short vowel, whether they come in the 
same word or a succeeding word : 


Tog Wpowrw exwv dudypedea te apérpny (Il. i. 45). 

modAas 8° ipBivovs Wuxas "AwWt rpoiawer (Il. i. 3). 
Exceptions (ze, shortening) occur before wp and tp 
less frequently before xp, yp, Op, mA, Kr; A.g.— 


Kat Twa Tpwiddwv (II. xviii. 122), 
ayn viv, py tis pé mpooavddrw (Od. xv. 440). 


But these exceptions occur mostly (1) after diaeresis, as 
in the first instance above, or (2) from metrical neces- 
sity, z¢, with words which could not otherwise be 
brought into the line, such as ’Adgpodirn (Il. v. 370), 
"Auditpvevos (Il. v. 392), Tpiauldns (“Extopa [I piapidny 
(Il. xiii, 316), KAvraiuynorpn (Od. iii, 266), and other 
words not proper names; ¢g., mpoonvda, TeTpdxuKdos, 
tpameta, dAACOpoos, and others. 

The cases of a vowel remaining short before ¢ in 
ZaxvvOog (11. ii. 634) and Zérea (Il. ii. 824) ; also before 
ox in Sxdpavépos (Il. v. 36) and oxeémapvov (Od. v. 237) 
may be due to a different reason. It is probable, as 
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Professor Seymour suggests, that there were older alter- 
native forms; cf Saguntum with Zd«vvOos, xidvapac with 
oxidvayat (Seymour, p. 91). 

The short syllable dv8porpra (Aurove’ avdporiira Kal 
ABnv, Il. xvi. 857, and elsewhere), is explained if for 
avépotns we read adpotns, from aédpos, as Ebeling v. 
adporns. 

Exceptions are commoner in the Odyssey and Books 
xxiii, and xxiv. of the Iliad than elsewhere. They 
increase in Hesiod and in the Homeric hymns (Monro, 
173G5 Pr 370; 76): 

Diphthongs can be shortened in Homer as in Iambics 
before a vowel following it in the same word; eg., éu- 
malos (Od. xx. 379), Toles dy olds oot (Od. vii. 312). 


LENGTHENING OF SHORT VOWELS. 


§ 13. Short vowels are often lengthened in Homer. In 
the great majority of cases a plausible reason can be 
assigned ; in a residuum of instances we must at present 
be content to note the mere fact. The following are 
the chief reasons :— 


1. Loss of a letter, eg., F, 7 (or ), o, oF, ‘F, Fp. 

2. Lengthening before A, », v, 0; also before § and 
p (for which see §§ 5, 6). 

3. Arsis or ictus falling on the short vowel, often 
combined with some other influence. 


For 1 see § 3 and following. 
2. A short vowel is sometimes lengthened before 


r, #, ¥, o, also before 6 and p. The practice is variable, 
but short vowels are lengthened before 
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ty 
= 


X in Alcoopuat, Arjyw, Ais, Aogos, and other words, 
but not before Av«vos, Adyos, Aelrw, words 
which are of frequent occurrence. 

pw in péyas, péyapov, molpa, madakos, pedrin, and 
others, but not before padyopas, pwévos, wédas, 
paxap, 2000s. 

v in védos, voros, vids, veup7, once only before vnis 
(Il. xiii, 472), but not before véxus, voos, véue- 
ows, and others. 


Obs. Mr. Monro, from whom (H. G., § 371) the above words 
are selected, observes that the lengthening is almost wholly 
confined either (1) to syllables in arsis (ictus), ToANG Aucoopévy 
(Il. v. 358), wuxva pwyadeny (Od. xiv. 438) being rare exceptions ; 
(2) to combination of preposition with case, ¢g., xaTd poipar, 
éi peydpw; and (3) conventional phrases, ds ré Ais (Il. xi. 239), 
eldds ré peyeBos re, etc. These facts lead him to compare this 
lengthening with the corresponding lengthening after the 
augment, or in composition, ¢g., ¢AAlocero, éupope, droppirrw, 
dydvvpos. The most probable hypothesis is that these words 
originally began with two consonants. This can be proved in 
some cases, ¢f. 6, and p, (§§ 5, 6), but not in the majority. 

3. Lengthening in arsis (ictus), eg., Xepoiv tm’ ’Ap- 
ryelwv POlwevds év marpibu yaly (Il. viii. 359). The causes 
which combine with ictus are 

(a) Lengthening before A, yz, », o, etc., as above. 
(6) A pause in the sense ; eg.— 
elar’ axovovrés: 5 8° ’Ayady voorov aedev (Od. i. 326.) 
(c) The natural tendency to avoid a succession of 
short syllables in such words as a0dvaros, 
dmoveovto, Ouyarépa, hence d0dvaros, dmrovéovro, 


Ooyarépa. 
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Note.—Certain letters demand special notice: 


(a) d in aiddov Sf. The ¢ may have been pronounced 
rh; cf. Xdrdw from stem codds, “Iaxxos from idxw. 


(4) vin certain abstract nouns is long; ¢.g.— 


breporAinot. (Il. i, 205), aripinor (Od. xiii. 142), 
xaxoepyins (Od xxii. 374), dxopuctin (Od. xxi. 284). 
The fact is yet unexplained. ‘tin mply is probably 
due to zpiv being a contracted comparative. 


(c) The final vowel of the Vocative is often long ; «¢., 
Pirt wadotyvaré Oadvarov (Il. iv. 155), & vie Meredo (II. 
iv. 338), pro @ert ravimerde (II. xviii. 385). 

The explanation may be due to a pause in pro- 
nouncing the Vocative. It is possible, however, that 
the text should be emended by substituting the 
nominative (see Monro, A. G., 164). ; 

For ¢ide in ide xaoiyvyre (Il. iv. 155), see Mr. 
Leaf’s suggestion, ad Joc. 


(6) Final « of the Dative Singular and a of the 
Neuter Plural are sometimes lengthened ; e,¢.— 


avrod map vyi re pévew (Od. ix. 194). 
moppiped xabvrepO’ (Od. x. 353). 


érei is lengthened six times in the Odyssey. For other 
instances #seew Od. X 5205. Xi, 25: Ik ti. 116, 
Alavrt 8& pddiora, ‘Odvocni S& pddiota, Ai idos 
recur. 

It is quite posssible that final « of the dative, which 
it must be remembered is rarely subject to elision, and 
corresponds to the Latin 7, was originally long; a 
of the neuter plural in Latin was also originally long 
(see Wordsworth, Fragments, p. 569). 
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DOUBTFUL VOWELS. 


§ 14. Some vowels which in later Greek are regularly 
short are long in Homer, e, eS KAXOS, laos, hapos ; others are 


variable, e.g., (epds, Bdap, t lopev, "Arrow, but A (in arsis, 
I], i. 14). The correct explanation is clearly, as Professor 
Seymour points out, that these vowels were originally 
long, and in Homer were in the course of becoming 
short. The most striking instance is that quoted by Luci- 
lius, Fr. ix. 2 (iv.), “Apes “Apes, Graect ut faciunt (see II. v. 
31). Early Latin prosody presents precisely the same 
phenomenon (see Wordsworth’s Fragments, p. 5609, etc.). 

The z of verbs in -ww and of comparatives in -cwv, and 
the vu of verbs in -vw is variable. 


ALTERNATIVE FORMS. 


§ 15. (2) A short vowel alternates with a long 
vowel; 2g., nuéwyv nyuelwv, Babéns Babeins, evs nus veds 
vnos, TeAéw TeAclw, ayapat dyalouat, ocTéwuev oTHOpeEY 
(Metathesis of Quantity, see pp. 47 and 48, Ods. 2). So 
*"Atpeidao ’ Atpeidew. 

(8) A single consonant alternates with a double con- 
sonant ; ¢.g., dos dacos, wéros péocos, "Odvaers ’Odvacevs, 
ére GtTt, Orws Ormws, Euevar Eupevar, Podcato Ppdo- 
carTo, etc., etc. 

The initial consonant is often doubled with the 
augment or in composition; eg., éAAdoceTo, appnKTos, 
éSercev. In these last cases a vowel has probably been 
lost, eg., &6Fetcev, aFpneros (see § 13). 
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§ 16. SPECIMEN OF SCANNING, ODYSSEY I. 1-9. 


“Avépd pot A evvere, Modora rodvrporov, | ds pada odd 

whayxOh, A eret Tpoins lepdv mrodleOpov erepce : 

moda. 8° 6 y' év movrw wdbev ddyea A | dv card Ovpdy, 

dpvipevos qv Te Wuxnv Kat | vocrov éraipwv 

5 dAX’ ovd’ ds érdpovs eppicaro, A | téuevds rep 

airay yap oderéppow dracbadinow ddovto, 

vyTiol, ot Kara Bods “Yrepiovos "HeA‘ovo 

noOiov* abrap 6 roicw adeidrero | vdoripov Huap* 

rav dudbev ye, Ged, Oiyarep Ards, | elt xat A Hpiv. 

]. 1. dvdpd pot; line 2, wAdyOH, el wai, diphthong and 
long vowel in thesis shortened with hiatus. Line 24 
gives an instance of vowel continuing long in arsis, 
Sucopévo “Yzrepiovos. 

1. 1. moAtrporov, position before mute and liquid. 

l, 3. dAyea dv, hiatus, but not position, before ov (‘F lost). . 

1, 4. dpvupevos Hv, lengthening by ictus (arsis) combined 
with letter lost in mv (see line 3). 

1. 5. éppvoaro léuevos, hiatus warranted before (F)céevos. 

1. 1, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9. Bucolic Diaeresis. 

For caesura, see § 11. 

N.B.—A denotes Hiatus. 


6 Ge et AN AY ae vt bs bab 
INFLEXION. 


NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 


'N.B.—Only Epic peculiarities are given. 


Nom. 


Gen. Sing. 


Gen. Plur. 


Dat. Plur. 


§ 17. First Declension. 


-a (for ns) in some nouns: 

eg. (wmota, vepednyepéra, pntiera (cf. Lat. 
poeta). 

-do, less commonly -éw, -w (by contraction) : 

eg., Aidao, ’Arpeidao, 

"Aldew, "Arpeidew. 

evpperio (for few), Bopéw (for éew). 

-awy, -ewv and the contracted form -d», eg., 
KALo Lae, 

macéwy (Synizesis), yuyéwv. 

KALoLOV, SKarov. 

-now(v) and -n¢ (also -ats as in Attic) : 

CL. ATHTL, KALoinoL. 

KoUpNS, TETPNS. 

Geais, rdacaus. 


Obs. & is retained in Bed (goddess), Oedv, Deas, Oeats. Also in 
some proper names, Navovxda, dv, ‘Pe‘a, as, “Eppeias, Alveias. 


Norte 1.—Masc. nominatives in -a are conventional titles of gods or 
heroes, except @véora. They therefore probably belong to the tradi- 
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tional Epic style. For the formation see Delbriick’s conjecture in King 
and Cookson, p. 321 and p. 333. Mr. Monro suggests that they were 
originally vocatives, 


Note 2.—Dat, pl. in -ps (and -o1s, 2nd declens.). The loss of : is often 
due to elision, ¢.g., cota’ érdpoow. 


§ 18. Second Declension. 


Gen. Sing. -ovo and -ov (as in Attic): 
é.g., aNroppoou 'Keavoio. 
nerlovo, olyouevoto, avTpoto. 
But, N.B., in some cases, the true-ending appears to 
be -oo, and we should write "IA/oo (in II. xv. 66, 
xxi, 104), 60 (for cov) (Il. ii, 325, and Od. i. 70). 
The metre often requires -oo as with ‘IAtoo above. 


§ 19. Thtrd Declension. 


Gen. Sing. 
Nouns in -tg make -zos, and -nos. 
(trodus) todos and ToAnos. 
Nouns in -us (vos and) -eos. 
(modus) Trodéos. 
Nouns in -evs: -q0s, ews. 
Bacirjos, ‘Odvccios ‘Oduvccéws, and once 
’Oduceds (Od. xxiv. 398), Tudéos. 
vnvs makes vos and less commonly veds. 
A few Nouns in -os form Gen, Sing. in -eus (for e-os), 
e.g, Odpaevs, Oépeus. 
Dat. Sing. 
Nouns in -es make -ei, -n1, 7. 
(mroXLs, TOALS) TTOAEL, TOANL, TOL. 
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Nouns in -us -ve (Diphthongal). 
TrNOvi, véxve. 


Dat. Plur. 


Nouns in -oi(v) and -ecou(v), both often in same word. 
avdpa-ct and avdp-erar, Bov-ciand Bo-ecct, 
mooat (or moat) and 7rod-ecae. 


N.B.—(from é7ros) ééeoot, érecat, erect. 
(from Sémas) Serdecot, Séracct, Séract. 
(from modus) modéou, TWoAEooL. 
(once) modéecor. 
(from sods) rrodierct. 


Gen. and Dat. Dual of 2nd and 3rd Decl. ends in -oviv, 
cf. Yrtrouy, rrodoitv. 


Nouns in -t¢ and -vs with Accus. Sing. in -v often 
form Accus. Pl. in -is, -ds (for -ivs, -uvs), 
eg., bus, Spis, cds (and auvas), Bovs (and 
Boas). modus makes modas and zodnas. 

Accus. Plur. Some stems in -ees and -as drop a vowel 
before another vowel (Hyphaeresis) ; 
eg. kréa (for «ré-ea), so ducxdéa, 
vnréa, Oeovdéa, yépa, Sérra, Képa, Kpéa. 


§ 20. Heteroclites, 2.2, forms from different stems : 


’Ai&ns, Gen. ’Aidao and “Atdos, Dat. “Aids. 

ar«n, Dat. ddrxi remo8as, in this fixed phrase only. 

"Apns, Acc.” Apna and "Apnv, Gen. “Apnos and "Apeos, 
Voc, *Apes. 

ryovu, youvos, youvi, ryobva, etc., as well as youvartos, 
etc. 

Simrruyos, Acc, Siarruya. 
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iwKn, Acc. taxa. 

xapn, Gen, xapyaros, Kapntos, KpadaTos, KpaTos. 

voplyn, Dat. vopin. 

vlos is formed from three stems—(1) vio-, (2) ui-, (3) 
viv-; eg. (1) uios (Nom.), viod, etc., (2) vl-os 
(Gen.), vl-i, vl-es, etc., (3) uleos (Gen.), vlé-s, 
vié-es, etc. 

Neuter stems often have alternative forms in -a7, as 
yovu, Sopu, Vdwp in Attic. Thus décpara (Seopds), 
mpoowrata (1rpdcwrov), meipata (reipap). 


Obs. Locative forms occur ; ¢g., otxo. at home, xapai on the 
ground (domi, humi). For forms in ¢x and Oey, see § 63. 


§ 21. PRONOUNS. 


Personal Pronouns. 


N.B.—The forms enclosed in brackets are Attic forms 
which do not occur in Homer. 


1st Person. 


Sing. Nom. éyov, éya 
Acc. épé, pe 
Gen, épeto, éuéo, éued, wev 
éuébev [éuod, pod] 
Dat. éyol, pou 
Dual nae | iets 


VQ, VO 
Acc. 


Gen. | vim [vor] 
Dat. 
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Plur. Nom. dupes, jets 
Acc. dppe, nudas [jpas] 
Gen. 7petwv, juéwv [jpav] 
Dat. duui(v), nuiv, Rui al. quiv 
2nd Person. 
Sing. Nom. tuvn, ov 
Acc. oé 
Gen. elo, céo, cev 
céOev, Teoio [cov] 
Dat. coi(roig rel ) 


Dual Nom. a } 
ee bogie, ope 


an bopiw [odor] 
Plur. Nom. odpues, tpeis 
Acc. dupe, tuéas [bpas]. 
Gen. vpewr, tyewv [tpov] 
Dat. dpyi(v) bpiv [Spiv or dpiv] 
3rd Person. 


Sing. Nom. 


Acc. €é, & piv 

Gen. elo, €o, ei((os]) 
ean 

éoiol) 


Dual ae 


Plur. Nom. [cdeis, cféa] 
Acc. ode, spéas, opas 
Gen. acdewr, chéwv, opav 


Dat. cdiciv] ofi[v] [N. shéa] 
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§ 22. Possessive Pronouns, 


2nd person. aos and réos (¢uus). 

3rd (reflexive). éos and és, suus, or, simply, oz. 
Ist plural. nuérepos and duos or apos, noster. 
2nd plural. bpérepos and vpos, vester. 

Dual. vewitepos, of us both. 


adwitepos, of you both. 


§ 23, Demonstrative Pronouns. 
M e , 
0% TO. 


Sing. Gen. Toto. 
Dual. Gen. and Dat. raiv. 
Plur. Nom. Golrat as well as oé ai. 


Gen. Taw. 
Dat. toio.(v) thoy) THs. 
dde. 
Plur. Dat. toiaderau(v) and totadecu(v). 


§ 24. Relative, Indefinite, and Interrogative Pronouns. 
8s 4 6 makes Gen. Sing. dov, 60, of (Masc.): és, hs (Fem.). 
ris, 6s TLS, 6 Tus (from the stems tu- and tiv-), 


‘Sing. N. ris, r/ 8s res, 6 Tus, H Tes, 6 Te, BrTe. 
A. tid, te by Twa, 6 tia, Hv tiva, 6 To, OTT, 
G. réo, red [Twos] Orre0, OrTEv, STeEv. 
D, tw, Téw, TH OTE, STH. 
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Plur. N. réves dooa of tives, al Twes, & Tiva, dooa. 
[Teva] 
A. tivas os Tivas, OTLvas, aS TiVas, dooa, 
dtwa (once). 
G. réwy [Tevav] drew. 
D. — [tai] OTEOLCL. 


Obs. 6 rs is 5 (%, 70) with tus, the 6 of the nominative adhering 
as a suffix unchanged in the oblique cases (see Ebeling ds 71s). 


N.B.—éos and éaa05; tocos and toscos; TocodTos and 
TODCOUTOS ; TOLOVTOG and Totos. 


§ 25. Cardinals. 


els, pia, €v and (tos) ta (unus, una), 800, dda, and dora, 
dotot, Soai, Sord, reacapes and aloupes. 


N.B.—The Ordinals rparos and mpwtiotos, tpiros and 
tpitatos, éBdouos and éBSoparos. 


CHAPTER AV, 
THE VERB. 


§ 26. Stem and Ending. A verb is made up of two 
parts—the stem which gives the verbal meaning, and the 
ending which gives the person. Thus ¢y-pi means J say, 
TUOn-ot he places, Xvo-pev we loose. In fact a verb is in 
itself a sentence, the stem giving the predicate, the verb 
the subject. The following principles are of great im- 
portance in the inflection of the verb. 


(1) Stem Variation. In many verbs the stem appears 
under two varieties—a long form and a short form. Thus 
gnut has gn- and da- (dnui and dapev); retrw has Aeur- 
and Aum- (@dXevro-v and éduzro-v) ; TiOnws has On- and 6e- 
(érvOn-v and ériOe-cav) ; yuyvouat has yov- and ya (yéyova 
and yéya-pev). 

(2) Stem and Theme, Thematic and Non-Thematic, 
Thematic Vowel. To some verbal stems the vowels _¢ 
or o are added before the ending. The verbal stem, so 

— 
enlarged, is called a ‘thematic stem or theme. Verbal 
stems which do not add ¢ and o are called non-thematic. 


1 The stems of verbs and nouns are of identical nature. Thus gn-yl, 
gh-un; pa-mev, pd-ris; Av-w, Av-cis; id-o-yar, la-rpds, On the other hand 
the endings of verbs are identical with pronouns, so that pronoun stems 
differ fundamentally from verb and noun stems, and denote mere locality 
and relation, this, that, there. 
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e and oare called thematic vowels. Thus dn-ui, da-0; 
&Bn-v, éyv-to ; éo-pev; dp-pevos; @drtvaoa, édrvea-s, édvca- 
Mev ; y&yova-s, yéya-uev ; memoOa, emrémO-wev, are non- 
thematic. On the other hand Avo-pev, We-re; EAvo-v, 
Edve-s ; HAO0-v, HAOe-5; eAOE-pevat, €XO6-vTos, AVco-paL 
are thematic. We must not regard ¢ and o as “con- 
necting” or “auxiliary” vowels, inserted for the sake 
of rendering pronunciation easy or possible, but as 
making new or enlarged stems. What is said of the 
verb may be said also of the noun. Thus the verbal 
theme Aeyo- may be compared with the nominal theme 
Noyo-. In the subjunctive the thematic vowels take the 
long forms of_y and o. _ 


(3) Long and Short Endings. The person endings 


the_singular indicative active are considered short; Qll 
others) dual, plural, middle, and imperative, are long. 


(4) Long Stem with Short Endings, and vice versa. 
Stem variation is governed by the general principle of 
compensation that, A long stem ts joined to a short ending, 
a short stem to a long ending ; e.g., on-pl, ba-pév ; EOnxa-s, 
é0e-cav; yéyova-s, yeya-wev; TéOvnxa-s, TEOva-Te. Observe 
that in accordance with this principle there are no such 
forms as éoraa or éotnKkapev (but éornxa and éoraper), 
as €Onv or €Onxapev (but éOnxa and eeper). 


Note.—This principle or rule ultimately rests on a question 
of accent. It is evident that originally the accent 
fell on the stem in the singular, on the ending in the 
dual and plural. See § 31. On the subject of 
Accent consult the interesting chapter in King and 
Cookson. 

D 
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THE AUGMENT. 


§ 27. The augment e was originally a separable and 
accented prefix which subsequently became inseparable 
from the verb in past indicative tenses. In Homer the 
augment is as often as not omitted ; eg., €8n or Bi, Epnv 
or dv. 

The “temporal” augment is due to e coalescing, not 
contracting, with the vowel of the verbal stem ; ¢,¢., ®pro 
is for éopto. (By contraction it would be odpro; see 
King and Cookson, p. 385.) 

Peculiarities of augment in Homer may sometimes be 
accounted for by loss of a consonant ; eg.— 


Loss of F. édyn for éFdryn, éaddn for éFarn, eldov for 
éFidov, éevtrov for éFéFerov. 

Loss of 5. efrero for éoémreto, elprov for écepzoy, 
etyov for évexov (in the two former 
cases the lost s is represented by the 
rough breathing, which also is lost in 
elyov). 

Loss of y. @nxe (3 sing.) for yéynxe, elwev (1 pl.) for 
éyenev from te. 

Similarly the doubling of an initial p, A, p, », s, is 
often due to the loss of a consonant; eg., éppe€e (also 
épe&e) for EFpeke, eddetrcev for edFercev, Eppee for eapee. 
In other cases—ey., €\Aa8e—the doubling is probably 
due to analogy to the preceding. 


Obs. 1. The form of the augment is 7 in #-ta, 7-wray (also 
toav, from elu), and 7-eidys from oléa, as it is in the 


later forms 7BovdAduny, ndvvaynv, jyeAXrov, which are 
not Homeric. 


Reduplication. ae 


REDUPLICATION. 
§ 28. Reduplication accompanies many tense stems. 


I. Present (and Imperfect) in many classes of verbs: 


TiOnpt, inue (yiynue), wlpvo (pipévw), yiyvopat, 
pipyicKopal, Taudalva, pata. 


2. Perfect (and Pluperfect), including “ Attic redu- 
plication,” 2.2, prefixing the short stem when 
the verb begins with a vowel, d7wzra, édda- 


pea. 
3. Reduplicated thematic aorist : 


AéAaHov, ExeKAETO, Hryarye. 


4. Future from perfect and aorist stems: 


pepvncopat, BeBpwcerat (from perfect), aeme- 
Onow, mepidnoceras (from reduplicated 
aorists). 


Obs. 1. Many peculiarities of reduplication in Homer may 
be explained by the loss of consonants ; ¢g.. éeApeévos 
for FeFeApévos, éopya for FéFopya, éodra for FéFoAra, 
éornxa for oéoryxa, and (perhaps) gupope, eipapro, 
écovrat for c€opope, o€opapro, céovrat. 


Obs. 2. In Sei8orxa (for deSForxa) the reduplication is 
lengthened: fepurwpeva is exceptional for éppyvrwpéva. 
(Cf. pepavriopévor, ad Hebr. x. 22.) 


Obs. 3. The reduplication is lost in ofa for FéFo.da, 
edeyunv plupf. for édedéypyv. 
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ASSIMILATION. 


§ 29. Assimilation is a term applied to the influence of 
vowels upon each other in verbs in -aw. When they 
meet, instead of contracting, they often are assimilated 
to one another according to the rules of contraction, so 
that a prevails over a following e or n, but is assimilated 
to a following o or w. Assimilation, in fact, is a process 
- half-way on the road to contraction ; eg.— 


Assimilation. Contraction. 
elaopdw eloopow eloop@ 
elcopaets elcopaas eloopas 

» > ; ’ a 
eicopans eloopaas etaopas 
eloopaoure eloopowre Eloop@re 
elcopde Oar eicopaac bar eicopac bat 
eloopaovres eicopdwmvrTes eloopavrTes 


When the a is originally long it sometimes becomes @ ; 
C.L— 

nBaovtes nSwovres 

pevowvaw Pevotvaw 


When the a is originally short the second vowel is 
usually lengthened : 

opaov res opowvTes 

opaes opads 
In a very few cases both vowels are lengthened; eg., 
nBowoa, pevoivad. 


N.B.—The Infinitive ends in -aav not -dav (wevowwdar 
not wevowwvdav). See Monro, § 56, which should be con- 
sulted for further and special peculiarities, 


Classification of Greek Verbs. 


@© 


§ 30. CLASSIFICATION OF GREEK VERBS. 


The Present (Imperfect) stems form the basis of divison, the Aorist 
stem in some cases being identical with the present stems. 


A. Non-Thematic. 

1. Roor Crass: the stem is 
the Unenlarged Root, 
with or without stem 
variation. 


2. REDUPLICATED CLASS 
with or without stem va- 
riation: « is the vowel 
of reduplication. 


3. Weak root enlarged by 
the suffixes -vv or -vv. 
4. Weak root enlarged by 
the suffixes -va (vj) or 
-vd. 
B. Thematic. 


5. Root, long or short, en- 
larged by ¢ and o. 


6. Root, long or short, en- 
larged by -te, -to (the ¢ 
class). 


ef-s (i-pev), el-pi (é-tn-v), 
$n-pi (pa-6i), xei-par, 

exeva. (ExU-T0, xv-T0), eyvw-v 
éoTn-v. 

t-ory-pt, Ti-Oy-pt, Si-Sw-pe 
(tord-rov, tibe-pev, Si50-Te) 
Kixy-pity Sify-pac. 


dyvi-pu (dyvi-pev), Opvi-pe, 
evvi~ pt. 

Sdpvy-p, Kipvy-p, 
papva-po., dvvd-pae. 


pép-w (pépo-pev, pépe-re) 
Neir-w (é-Auro-v), 750-par 
dyw, pipvw (j-pév-w), 
yiyvopas (for yeyévo-par), 
éoxo-v (for évexo-v), 
meperdo-pevos (for reAdpevos). 
tdéco-w (ray-), BaAA-w (Bad-) 
krety-w (Krev-), vopil-w (vousd-) 
ArrAaio-pwae (ArAale-ra1) 
tTeXel-w and 

TeXe-w, wAe€i-w and mA€-w 
pnvi-w, Saxpv-w, yupvd-w, 


Baorrev-w. 
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7. Root enlarged by -re and = évirr-w, virr-w, mémt-w 
-T0. éBAact-ov, jmapt-ov. 


8. Root, short, enlarged by  O@vjox-w, élox-w, etpiok-w, 
“OKE, -0kO. yeryvdok-w, Sedioxo-par. 


g. Root, long or short, en- Sdxv-w, POdv-w, Pbiv-w, 
larged by -ve, -vo, some-  avddvw, ixdv-w, rvyxav-w 
times by -ave, -avo (the 
nasal class). 


NoTE on “ Root”. The term Root is only a convenient grammatical 
abstraction, signifying that residuum of a word (or group of words) which 
is left when all the inflexional elements have been removed. It must 
not be supposed that a Root was ever a Greek word. The pre-inflexional 
period when, according to Bopp’s hypothesis, Roots were actual words, 
lies far back in the wholly irrecoverable past. 


§ 31. NOTES ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 


Obs. x. A verb is not wholly non- Thematic or wholly 
Thematic. A verb was not made to order throughout according 
to a Greek Grammar. Inflexion was gradually developed, 
greatly under the influence of analogy, #.¢., imitative formation, 
and many variant forms in the struggle for existence diminished 
or died out. A non-Thematic verb may have Thematic tenses 
(e.g., Imperfect, Future), while Thematic verbs have Sigmatic 
Aorists and Perfects which are non-Thematic. Again many 
Thematic verbs have Root Aorists (non-Thematic) in Homer ; 
of. ENopat, ddr-ro, POivw and Pbiw, &-PO1-r0, xéw, xvro, yryvdcKw, 
eyvw-v. 

Obs. 2. The division of the verb into non- Thematic 
and Thematic rests ultimately on the incidence of accent, 
and answers to the two divisions of the Sanskrit verb. In the 
Sanskrit verb the accent is either invariable or variable in 
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incidence. In the first division of verbs, the accent is variable, 
falling sometimes on the stem and sometimes on the ending ; 
when the accent falls on the stem the long stem is used, when 
the accent falls on the ending the short stem is used. In the 
second division the accent is never shifted from the stem, and 
the stem ends in a, the invariable Sanskrit Thematic vowel 
corresponding to the variable Greek « and o. See § 26 (4). 

3rd Class. The suffixes -avw, -evw (kpepdvvy, xopévvupt), 
are post-Homeric. Thus ordépecay comes from ordpyype not 
oropevvyp, Terace, Terdgoas, Térratat, witva from wirvyue not 
WETAVVYpLL. 

4th Class. Verbs of this class are almost wholly confined 
to Homer. 

6th Class. A very large class, « being added to stems 
which end in a variety of vowels and diphthongs. 

Verbs in -aw, -ew, -iw, -vw, -ow, -evw (rindw, Préw, tiw, Saxpvw, 
yupvew, ixeredw) have lost 1, (¢.g., both wAciw and méw, érédAevov 
and réXeov), the tendency being for « to drop out when the 
diphthong comes before a vowel. Thus we have dyato-ya: but 
dyda-oGe by assimilation for dyde-oOe. Presents in -w, -c.w, 
-eww, and -vw, are much commoner in Homeric than in Attic 
Greek ; ¢.g., riw, pnviw, Koviw, dyaiopat, NiAalopat, mveiw, verkeiw, 
mew, paxeopat, olvoBapelwv. A few verbs end in -ww; f fdw, 
Spau. 
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§ 32, Greek aorists are eithernon-Thematic or Thematic. 
The following are examples of the several types with 
their varieties [the main types in capitals, the varieties 
in small print]. 
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A. Non-Thematic. 

1. THE RooT AORIST: éBn-v, Ba-O1, Epu-v, Exv-To, 
aovve-r0, d€K-TO. 

2. Variety ina:  éyeva and éxea, Exna, éo- 
ceva, éevtra and elma, ° 
Hverxa, Adeva-To. 

3. Variety in xa: €Onxa, édwxa, eneaand hea. 

4. THE SIGMATIC AORIST: éxoutca and éxomicca, 
éA\voa, éxaxwoare. 

B. Thematic. 

5. THE THEMATIC AORIST: éAuro-v, édume-s, ef e-T0 
édo-iato (Opt.) aype- 
pevos (for dyepo-pevos). 

6. Variety, the re- médpado-rv,  Keydpo-vTo, 


duplicated The- AeAaBE-cGar, Eredvo-v 

matic Aorist : (for émépevo-v), éevtro-v 
and elzro-v, es, etc., for 
éFéFetro-v. 

7. Variety of the [€o-v, éByoe-to, édvce-t0 
Sigmatic Aorist and 6vce-ro, é€e-o, 
(4) inflected with bpce-o, olce-te (the last 
e and o: three are Imperatives). 


§ 33. NoTEs to the above. 

1. The root aorist is formed by adding on the secondary 
endings to the unenlarged stem. In Attic this aorist prac- 
tically survives only in “verbs in -,” but in Homer, as the 
examples show, it is much commoner. {vuPdAr-rnv (metathesis 
for BaXdé-rnv), BAH-To, érdy (for rada-; Gf. rdAas) are root aorists.! 

1 It will be observed that the terms First Aorist and Second Aorist, 
Strong Aorist and Weak Aorist, have been discarded, and besides the terms 
Thematic and non-Thematic, a totally new term has been hazarded, 


‘the Root Aorist”. Nothing but confusion arises from transplanting 
the nomenclature of an old to a new system. 
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2. Variety in a. The a is the same as in the sigmatic 
aorist, the perfect, the pluperfect in -ea, and in ja (qa or 7a). 
It was originally a person ending (see King and Cookson, p. 
394). In the 3rd person singular of all these forms « is used. 

3. Variety in -xa. The xa is the same as in perfects in x. 
« Originally was the last letter of the stem of certain verbs, but 
has, by analogy, been extended to other stems. (See Monro’s 
Homeric Grammar, p. 18, note, and King and Cookson, p. 
224.) 

4: The sigmatic aorist is formed by adding o (often oc) to 
the stem. The vowel of inflexion is usually a (3rd singular e). 
See, however, note 6. 

Some sigmatic aorists are peculiar to Homer, being formed 
from stems in A and p; ¢f dpoa, Aca, xéeAoa, dpoas, éxepoa. 

5. The reduplicated aorist is very common in Homer. 
The only Attic examples are elrov and jyayov. 

6. The sigmatic aorist inflected with the Thematic ¢ and o 
(by analogy) is peculiar to Homer. 

npuxaxov (épixcw) J checked, and jviramrov (evry) L chode, are 
abnormal Reduplications. 

The reduplicated aorist is a transitive tense. 


THE PERFECT. 


§ 34. The perfect has three characteristics : (1) Redupli- 
cation, (2) Stem Variation, (3) Endings. The second 
characteristic has been much obliterated by subsequent 
tendency to uniformity of inflexion. 

1. Reduplication, see § 28. 

2. Stem Variation. The long stem appears in the active 
singular, the short stem elsewhere ; cf § 26 (1) and (4). 

mepevya, Tepvy-pévos. 
meéroba, érémiO-pev (plupf. plur.). 
The short stem is the same in the perfect as in the 
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present and aorist, but the long stem of the perfect is 
often different from that of the present and aorist; ¢g.— 


Perfect Long Perfect Short Present or Aorist 
Stem, Stem, Short Stem. 

olda (8-pev el8-0-v 

3€5y-e (for dyF) dai-w (for daF) 

€-0LK-a. é-(K-TqV €ix-w 

yée-yov-a yerya-pev e~yev-0-pnVv 

Té-Ovnk-a Té-Ovd-Tov Ov7-oK-w. 


The two last, yéyova and réOvnxa, are typical instances 
of perfects with long stems when the short stem ends in 
a vowel (ya, Ova). They are here given in full. 


yéyove. yeyapev 
yéyovas yeyarov yéyare 
yéyove yeyarov vyeyardcr 
réOvnka reOvapev 
réOvnKas réOvarov reOvare 
TéOvyke réOvaroy teBvace 


(plup. éreOva-cav). 

So peépova, pewawev. Imper. pévade; infin. peudevor; Part. 
pepads and rérAnxa (with rerda-) ; répixa (with wredi-), 

Similarly the participles BeBapyores, xexorndres, Tetiyores, are 
regular ; the perf. indic. would be BeBdpyxa, etc. 

3. Endings, see § 35, 6. 

§ 35. NOTES: 

1. Perfects in -ta. This, which became a regular 
Attic formation, is in Homer only one among many long 
forms of the perfect stem. Originally the « was a suffix 
extending the stem or root of certain verbs; eg., ode- 
oAéx-w ; GAw@Aexa would be the regular perfect of drExw. 
Starting from this small beginning, the ending «a, pecu- 
liar to Greek inflexion, has been quite indefinitely 
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extended until it has become a regular perfect charac- 
teristic. This is a striking instance of the power of 
analogy. 

2. Aspirated perfects — wéwAzya, «xéxdoha — are 
almost exclusively Attic forms, entirely so in the 
active. A few middle instances occur—dedéyaras, 
Epxatat, opwpeyarar, Tetpadaro. 

3. A few perfects are thematic in inflexion; ey., 
dvwya, 3rd sing. advdyer (sometimes present, sometimes 
past in sense), 7jvwyov is an imperfect stem formed 
thematically, infin. avarye-wev, opt. dveryo-wpt, similarly 
yéyova, imperf. éyéyave, yeywveper. 

4. Irregularities. ¢éA7jNovd-wev has long stem with 
long ending, also awpro, éypyyopOe (imperat.), épyryopAac 
(anomalous forms); dSeédia has short stem with short 
ending ; dedéyaras (Seevupn), épnpédatar (épetdw), axnye- 
Sarat (dxayilw), are anomalous (see Monro, § 24). 

5. axdynoGa, adddrnoOas, in spite of the accent, are 
perfect infinitives. The explanation commonly given 
is that they are Aeolic forms, accented proparoxytone 
instead of properispomenon. 

6. Endings (not confined to the perfect)— 


1 Sing. a. 

2 Sing. eas and -6a, éorxas, olc ba. 

3. Paur. -iot, mepixdor, AeAoyxaor (rare). 
act. 
“VTOL, -VTO. 


3 Pl. mid. -dra, aro. 
The forms -vrai, -vro, are used after a, ¢, o. 
The forms -araz, -aro, after consonants and ¢ (including «., 7, ot, 
etc.). After v and 7 both forms are used; eg., in Odys. xx. 
352, occurs «iAv-ara but in 353 dedaxpu-vra. 
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THE PLUPERFECT. 


§ 36. 1. The pluperfect is the past tense of the perfect, 
as the imperfect is of the present, and is formed in the 
same ways—(1) by prefixing the augment (often omitted), 
(2) by using secondary endings ; e.g.—é-rérux-ro, éix-Tnv, 
é-rrérib-pwev, dvnvobev, érevnvode, edeidipev, pe“acav, Erra- 
tov, nAnAaTo (perf. éA7nAaTas), are non-thematic pluper- 
fects. dvwyov, avwrye, émrémAnyov, TemdryeTo, ewEeunKor, 
are thematic pluperfects. 


2. But, for the pluperfect singular active, a peculiar 
suffix is used, -ea, -ns (for eas), -ee (contracted es); ¢.g.— 


Ist pers. 76-ea, Avory-ea. 
and pers. 7eidys, (also 75n-c6a). 
3rd pers. nvaryer(v), BeByx-a, éyeywv-ecay. 


In one instance the 3rd plur. occurs, éoik-eray. The 
original suffix must have been -eoa, -eoas, -ece. 


THE, FUTURE: 


§ 37. The characteristic of the future is 5, which, com- 
bined with the thematic e and o, makes a suffix -ce 
or -ao added to the stem. In certain cases the ¢ is 
omitted (see Note 2). 


The two types are— 
1, da@-cw (Swoo-per, Swoe-re), the ordinary sigmatic 
future as in Attic. 


2. aryyeA-é-w, prev-é-w, Occasionally with contraction 
as in Attic, Baro, xaTaxrevet. 
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§ 38. NOTES: 


1. Two Homeric Futures, éooeira: (from ely’) and recéovrar 
(from mirrw), give a third type wiih suffix -cee, -ceo, the so- 
called ‘‘ Doric Future” which is found occasionally in Attic 
poetry ; ¢¢., pevgotpar, rrAevoodpar. 

2. Stems in A, w, v, p,as in Attic, usually lose the s, but 
such Homeric futures occur as épcovea, Siadbépoe, xipow. 

3. The o is sometimes doubled as in the sigmatic aorist (oo); 
4g., aldéocopar, ppacoopat, Sdccoua, but many verbs which 
take -oo in the sigmatic aorist drop s altogether in the sigmatic 
future ; 4.2.— 


dyridw (avridow, ayridw and by assimilation dvridw), also 
avrTiacw, ; 

dviw (and aviccopat). 

€Adw (from éAatvvw), infin. éAdav for éAdewv. 

épvw and épvocopat. 

Kopéeis (a0r. éxopéovaro). 

kpew.ow (for kpeuaw by assim.). 

mepaay for mepaew; cf. éAdev. 

raviw. 


The common Attic futures—rerA®, Kad, payodpat, 
éuodpar—are so formed and then contracted. 


4. Some abnormal Homeric future forms occur; ¢.g.— 
SSacopev and ddacev. 
Bopac, Shes, Sjomev, Sere (shall meet with), Betopar 
and Béopa (shall five) are really subjunctives, 
miopas and xeiw are really desiderative present. 
5. Futures are formed from 
a. Present stems, Avow, Sdécw. 
b. Perfect stems, pepvjoopat, BeBpdcerat, repyceat, (pé-v-w, 
mépa-pat, observe the peculiarity in lengthening the 
stem. 
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c. Reduplicated aorist stems, zemOjow (from mérov 
with same transitive meaning), xexapyoerar, passive 
sense Kexdpovro, shou it may come from the perfect 
stem ; ¢f. Kexapyus. 

d, From aor. pass. in -yv, (very rarely in Homer), peynoeo- 
Oa and dayce. No futures are found in Homer from 


passive aorists in -@nv. 


ITERATIVE OR FREQUENTATIVE PAST 
TENSES: 


§ 39. The suffixes -oxe, -oxo, added to present and 
aorist stems, give the notion of repeated action. These 
tenses are very common in Homer; ¢,g.— 


From present stem: éoxe (from eipué), xaré-eoxe. 

From aorist stems (including the sigmatic aorist) : 
eltre-oKe, Woa-oxe ; EfacKoy is sometimes clearly 
an iterative tense. 


Oés. 1. Verbs in -ew (like xadXéw) form the tense either in 
-eoxe OF -eeoxe, as the metre requires. 
Obs. 2. Iterative tenses never take the augment. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


§ 40. 1. Where the indicative is son-thematic, the 
Greek subjunctive was originally formed by adding the 
thematic vowels ¢, 0, to the stem; ¢,¢.—i-yev, we go; 
t-o-yev, let us go; dvo-a, Avo-0-pev ; wémoOa, Trerol8-0- 
HED. 

2. But where the indicative is thematic, the subjunc- 
tive was formed by lengthening ¢ and 0, as in Attic, to 
m and ow. 

3. This second rule, by the influence of analogy, soon 
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encroached on the first, so that in Homer non-thematic 
forms take 7 and , (1) in the sing. and 3 plur. active, 
and (2) in 2 and 3 dual and plur. middle; eg— 
avtap émny rokou meipnoeras noe LonTas. 
Od. xxi. 159. 
metpnoetat (sigmatic aor. non-thematic) takes e, (&nras 
(thematic aor.) takes 7. 


Examples : 
(1) Non-thematic— 
(€ornv) Subj. or7-w o7n-o- pev? 
oTN-NS OTN-€-TOV OTN-€-TE 

oT}-7 OTN-€-TOV OTN-O-C4. 

(€ornoa). oTHT-w OTNG-0- [LEV 
oTNT-NS oTNO-€-TOV oTNO-€-TE 
oTno-7 oTNO-€-TOV OTNT-W-ol 

(eorncapnv). otnoc-0-War orno-d-pe0a 
OTNO-€-ab atyna-n-cOov atnao-n-cbe 
aoTno-e-tat oatno-n-cOov oTno-w-vTar 


(2) Thematic verbs form the subj. as in Attic, 
except that certain original endings are re- 
tained in the singular (see Ods. 1). 


Example of the subjunctive middle of a thematic 


verb— 
(eyevo-unv). yévw-wat yevao-pneOa 
ryévn-ae ryevn-o ov yévn-o Oe 
ryevn-Tat yévn-obov yéevw-vrat 


§ 41. Obs. 1. The endings -y, -7a, -o1, sometimes ap- 
pear in the subjunctive ; ¢.g.—i8wpu, etrwps (1st per.), 
elrpoba, eOédnoGa (2nd per.), elrpor, yor (cipi) (3rd 
per.). 

1 Or (by metathesis of quantity) oré-w-uer. 
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Oés. 2. Where the verb has a variable stem, the sub- 
junctive prefers the long form; ¢.g.—oa7j-o-pev, meroib- 
o-pev, éoryx-y; but the following are exceptions: 
oré-wpev (€ornv), piyé-wou (eucynr), POEwper (EpFny), 
xtTé-wyev (Exray, xteivw), and one or two others. These 
forms are instances of metathesis of quantity (oré- 
wyev for orj-omev) and they are, by synizesis, dis- 
syllables. For tw, tyoOa, ino, tomer (f) see Monro’s 
#. G., 80. 

Obs. 3. €Anxa, Ewxa, Enxa (Axa), drop « in the subjunctive; 
€.g.—Oy-ns, du-wor, dvy-n (see § 26 (4)). 

Obs. 4. Some verbs in -npu, (¢.g., réOnye), with stem €, form 
the 1st per. in -eiw, -eonev; of Geiw, Oelopev, Bei, xixelw, 
tparreionev (but 6%-ns, By-ys, etc.). 

Obs. §. eivi has subj. éw for éow, (Attic 4), a Thematic 
formation, 3 sing. éyou, and é. 

Obs. 6. The Attic futures (so called), Sopa, riopar, xéw, 
are really old subjunctives which have survived. 
(King and Cookson, p. 432.) 


THE OPTATIVE. 


§ 42. The full Optative characteristic is 1! added to 
the stem. In certain cases on is weakened to . 


1. Non-Thematic stems take «7 with short endings, 
t with long endings. 


e.g, pa-in-v teOva-in-v 
a-t-pev teOva-i-re 


1 The principle of long stem and short ending, etc., referred to in § 
26 and § 31, is well exemplified by the Optative characteristic. It has 
been shown by J. Schmidt (in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxiv. p, 303) that the 
Optative sign in Indo-European was i@ and i, a wherever the syllable 
has the main accent, 7 where this is not the case. 
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The sigmatic aorist takes two 


i . | e 
ats sing. and 3rd plur 


{ 1. -vew for 2nd and 3rd 
2. -catpe 
C8.) KOT UAT ALLL KOO PHC AyLEV 
Kocpyoetas (rarely ais) Koopnoaitov Koopyoare 
Koopyoece (rarely ax) Koopnoatryy xoopyoeay (rarely ater) 


2. Thematic stems form the Optative as in Attic. 
1, In some verbs the characteristic is wholly lost; ¢g.— 
uy, éxdtpev (for duin from vy, dvy is the subjunctive), 
AeAdro (perf.), PO{unv, POiro (root aorist). 
2. eipé makes etnv (é-in-v for éo-in-v cf. Lat. stem) and foun, 
€ous, €ou (thematic forms). 
elys makes le’n and ioe (3rd sing.) (thematic). 


THE INFINITIVE. 


§ 43. The following are the Infinitive suffixes in Homer: 
(es (the commonest). 
-wev (after short vowels only). 


eg., Non-thematic: 6¢-pevat, yva-pevar, reOvd-pevar. 
i-pev, 8d-pev, TeOvd-pev. 


Thematic : elmré-pevau. 
elrré-pLev. 


-€val. 
ae (by contraction with preceding vowel). 
i-€vac (in this verb only). 
Sotva: (for do-evar), Br-vo1, aXG-var. 


Oés. Only non-thematic forms take this suffix. 
3. -eev, the common thematic suffix. 


ex-euv, Pép-euv. 
E 
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pace ho-Oar, reTvy Oat. 
4. --cOa the regular middle suffix, fcra-cOar, id€-0 a1, 
| Barr€-c0a1, mrepa-oOat. 


§ 44. Ods, 1. -vac is found only after long vowels. 
forms as 8:d-va1, rH é-var, rebva-var are not Homeric. 
The perfect infinitive in -evac does not occur in 


Homer. 


Obs. 2. In the sigmatic infinitive active—ey., orjooi—the 
ending appears to be -oa: not -at (see King and Cook- 


son, p. 440). 


Obs. 3. Eupev, the infinitive from eiué, may be for éupevar, 
as, wherever it occurs, it may always be written 


euper’. 


§ 45. PERSON ENDINGS OF THE ACTIVE 


VOICE. 


N. T. = Non-Thematic. T. = Thematic. 


2.(-ol, $5 
-€LS 
-6a, c0a 


a: ti 


PRIMARY. 
N. T. torg-ps, €0€A@-pe (Subj.) 
T. é€p-w 
Perf. yéyov-a 
N.T. éo-o1, forn-; 
T. = gep-evs 
ota-Oa (Pf.) éedn-c 8a (Subj.) 
N. T. éo-t7 


N. T. torn-ct, €0édn-o1 (Subj.) 
T. = dep-eu 


Such 
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Dual 2. -toy 
3. -Tov 


Plur. 1. -yev always 
2. -te always 


3. cee é-dot, i-aot, yeyd-aot 
v Ul v , v 
-Gol, mWepuK-dot, NeMoyyY-aot 
-ovet, épovar for original pépo-vre 


SECONDARY. 


Sing. ae iorn-v, Epepo-v, ein-v 
-a fra, éxea, €Ave-a 


2,(-s eoTn-s, Epepe-s, EXUTA-s 
(-c0a opt. Buroi-c8a) 


3 {o disappeared, cf Dat. eva-t) orn, édepe 
-¢ @evk-€ (4.€., ESerno-e) 


Dual 2. -rov (rnv in three instances) 


3. -Tnv (rov in three instances) 


Plur. 1. -wev always 
2. -re always 


3. -v N. T. éBa-v, ele-v, Epepo-v 
-cay N. T. eln-cav, &e-cav 
-av Aor. éAvo-av, Avoet-av 


~€v dépoi-ev, el-ev. 
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§ 46. PERSON ENDINGS OF THE MIDDLE 
VOICE. 


PRIMARY. 


Sing. 1. -at, tora-pat, Avo-par 
2. -oat, Suvacat, yéypawrat (1-cat) 
-at, péepyn-ar (and péuvn-car) 
(€-cal, €-2t, 7) 
3. -Tal, AVE-TaL 
Dual 1. -we@ov (rare) 


2. -oGov 


3. -aOov 


Plur. 1. -ue0a 
-werOa, ixo-ywecOa 


2. -Oe, Ho-0e, N€ANo-Oe 
-a0e, rAve-cbe 


3. -vTat,  Sedaxpu-vtTar 
, > ¢ ’ A 
-aTal, KeKAl-aTal, etdv-aTat, éppdd-arat 


SECONDARY. 
Sing. I. -ywnv 
2. -c0, eyéypawo (7-c0) 
-O 


ie €-0, oa) 
a-c0, a-0, w 

3. -To,  éAve -TO 
Dual 1. -pefov 


2. -cOov 
3. -cOnv 
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Plur. 1. -e0a 
-per Oa 


2. -Ge 
-obe 


3. -vTo, éAvo-vTo. 
ivA b] la , , 
-aTo, €i-aTo, dmoXoi-aTo, yevoi-ato, TeTpdd-aro. 


§ 47. SOME PECULIAR INFLEXIONS 


(verified from Ebeling’s Lexicon Homericum. Several of 
the forms are explained in Monro’s Homeric Gram- 
mar, or King and Cookson’s Principles of Sound and 
Inflexion.) 


I. Etys (First or Root class) : 


Pres. 2 sing. elo6a. 
Imperf. 1 sing. ya, qrov (thematic). 

3 sing. me(v), net, He(v), te(v). 

r pl. Tuer, Homer. i 

3 pl. . hoa, ioav, mov. 
Future eloopar, elrerar (Odyssey). 
Sigmatic Aor. «loduny, éacapny, eeecdoOnv. 
Subj. 2 sing. inoOa, 3 sing. tnow, 1 plur. fomev. 
Opt. 3 sing. lecy. 
Infin. imevat, iwev, teva. 


2. Elyt (Root class) : 


Pres. 2 sing. éovr, eis. 
tpl. elev. 
3 pl. éacr, cio. 
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Imperf. 1 sing. 


2 sing. 

3 sing. 

3 du. 

2 pl. 

3 pl. 
Iterative 
Future 1 sing. 

3 sing. 
Subj. 1 sing. 

2 sing. 

3 sing. 
Opt. 2 sing. 
Imperf. Mid. 
Infin. 

Part. 


7a, €a, Hv, env, eov (thematic). 

éncba, }oGa. 

nev, hy, env, inv. 

horny. 

TE. 

éoay, Hoa. 

éokov. 

Evopat, Eroopar, | 

éocetat, éoceira, état. 

fw (per )elw. 

ens. 

Enor, Hot, &y. 

ors, 3 sing. gor (them.), 2 pl. fre. 

foo’, 1.¢., ooo. 

eppevat, euevat, gupev (perhaps éyev’ for 
éupevat). 


édv. 


3. Ketpat (Root class) : 


Present 3 pl. 
Imperf. 3 pl. 
Fut. 

Subj. 

Infin. 


xéatat (kara)Kelarar, xéovras (them.). 
kéato, Kelato (ér)éxewro. 

ketoopat. 

ketrae (contracted fr. xéerat) —xprat. 
keéxev (from xeiw, Eveling). 


Kéw, Keiw, part. xéwv, are desideratives, not futures, of xetyau. 


4. fo (Root class, stem 7s-) : 


3 pl. 


éarat €aTo. 
elarat elaro. 


5. tornpr, TiOnus, int, Sidwpe (second class) : 


(a) tornpe: 
Imperf. 
Infin. Pres. 


iota. 
iordmevat, root aor, orypeva, perf. éora- 
pevat and éordpev. 
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Subj. (root aor.) : 


4 
oTHw OTHOMEV, TTEWMEV, OTELWLEV 
OTIS OTHETOV oTneTe 
orm oTHETOV oTHwot 


6. évvus (third class, stem Fes-) : 


Fut. érow. 

Sigm. Aor. éooa (dudi)eca, imp. éccov, inf. ércar, 
mid. éoodpnv, é€ooato, carro, inf. 
éracOa, part. éoodpevos. 

Perf. 1 sing. cua, 2 sing. éooar, 3 sing. frat. 

Pluperf. 2 sing. éoo. 

3 sing, €oro, éecro. 


3.du. érOyv. 
3 pl. «lato. 
Part. elpévos. 


N.B.—tcracav should be read for éeracay where it used 
to be taken as a sigmatic aor. trans. (II. ii. 526, xii. 
56; Od. iii, 180, viii, 435, xviii. 307). 


7. Tine: 
Pres. 2 sing. riOeo6a. 
Infin. Pres. rOypevas, root aor. Géuevar and Oenev. 
Subj. Geiw, Oeins, Oe(n (others read Oyw, Oyys, 1 pl. 
Deiopev (or Ojopev), Mid. (drr0)Bevopar. 


8. type: 
Pres. 2 sing. ves, 3 sing. fe, 3 pl. tetor. 
Aor, énxa and xa, short stem without « except 
in sing. 


Inf. Aor. euev. 
Subj. 1 sing. (éf)elw, 3 sing. (av)7p, fou (II. xv. 359). 
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Q. SiBwpe: 


10. 


Pres, 2 sing. didotcGa, did0ts, 3 sing. d:d01, 3 pl. didodor. 

Imperf. ed(duv. 

Fut. déow, redup. fut. dddcouer, inf. ddudoev 
(Odyssey). 

Subj. 3 sing. duyor, day, 1 pl. SHomev, 3 pl. Sawer. 


olSa (* efSw fifth class) : 


Perf. 2 sing, ofdas, ole Oa, Pl. iduev, tore, trace. 
Pluperf. 1 sing. 7dea. 

2 sing. 754060, neidns. 

3 Sing. 7dee, needy. 


3 pl. ica. 
Fut. etdnow. 
Subj. eidéw, 50, eidys, efdn, cldopev, cldere, 
eldwort. 
Opt. eideins, €ldein. 


Inf. iSpevat, tOpev. 


CHAPTER Y. 
SYNTAX. 
PRONOUNS AND NOUNS. 
PRONOUNS. 
DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


6, ¥, 76. 
§ 48. 4, 4, 76, he, she, zt, they, is a demonstrative pronoun. 


It is not, however, demonstrative in the detctic sense of 
pointing out locality (like 66¢, od70s, éxetvos, this here, 
that there): but it either (1) refers to something already 
mentioned, and is resumptive, or (2) it introduces some- 
thing different 2” contrast to what has preceded ; eg.: 

(1) *Avriroxos "Axirre wddas raxds dyyedos HAGE. 
tov 8 ebpe mpordpoe vedv. 
; Il. xviii. 2, 
Antilochus, a messenger fleet of foot, came to Achilles, 
And he found him in front of his ships. 
(2) ds dp’ épav pvnoripes, 6 5 ovx éurrafero piOuv. 
Od. xvii. 488, 
So spake the suitors, but he gave no heed to their words. 


N.B.—The contrast may be between two persons or things, 
or two acts of the same person, 
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To these two meanings of 0, 7, Td, may be traced all 
its uses in Greek, 


§ 49. 4, 4, 76, has three uses in Homer: 


(1) Itisa substantive pronoun—/z, she, zt, thzs, that, 
they. This is its chief use. 


(2) It is, within limits, a relative pronoun. 


(3) It is attributive, z.c., it agrees with a noun which 
explains it, or is “in apposition” with it. In 
this use it is on the road to becoming the De- 
finite Article of later Greek. 


§ so. (1) The substantival use of o, 7, 70, requires 
little illustration ; it occurs on every page of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. 


6, #, TO, is constantly joined to particles, wév, dé, yap, 
apa, pa, which carry with them an exp/anatory or con- 
trasting force, and with yé, which has the power of 
picking out the particular person or thing selected for 
contrast. 


6, , 76, may refer to the first person : 


togov 8 avipeoot peAnoet 
A , 8 > , a sy , y > oN Ww 
Tact, paduota 5 éuot+ rod yap Kparos ect’ evi olkw. 


Od. xxi. 353. 


The bow shall be a charge to all men, 
But chiefest to me, for mine is the rule within the house. 
In Od. xxii. 25 of the second person, 
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76 often introduces a clause : 
Q \ , > » ts 
76 88 vypTios otk evonoe 
gy x ek Vet at , 27 Ca / 
ws of tr’ eipomdxwy diwy orépvoue déSerro. 


Od. ix. 442. 


But this in his Jolly he suspected not, 
How that they were bound underneath the breasts of his fleecy 
SJrocks. 


Cp. Il. ix. 309, rov pdOov * * * F wep, that saying 
even as, 1.€., the thing that (I mean), 


Mr. Monro regards 76 so used in many places as adverbial, 
and translates it therefore. 


Nott 1.—Observe the common use of 1a, in that case, 
therefore, wherefore; éx roio, from that time, thence- 
Jorth ; robvexa, therefore. 


NoTE 2.—The common use in Attic of 6 pev—é 8¢ is a 
survival of this substantival use of 6, 7, 70. 


§ 51. (2) The relative, or quasi-relative, use has 
grown out of the resumptive use ; indeed it often matters 
little whether we translate by a demonstrative or a 
relative ; ¢.g.— 


él kpyvnv adikorto 
TUKTYV KaAXi poor, Hey SSpevovro moAirat « 
TH moino “I6axos. 
Od. xvii. 205. 


They came to a fountain 
Fair flowing (in a basin) wrought by hand whence the citizens 
drew water ; 
This (or which) Jthacus had made. 
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The relative use of 6, 7, ro, is much more restricted 
than that of the true relative és, 4, 6, and is limited in 
two distinct ways. 


1. It follows a definite antecedent, whereas 4s, #, 4, 
can also follow an indefinite antecedent. 


2. It comes after the noun to which it refers, where- 
as the relative clause with ds often precedes 
the antecedent clause. 


N.B.—Two passages which are commonly quoted as ex- 
ceptions to rule 2 (Il. i. 125 and Od. iv. 342, recurring 
xvii. 140) probably prove it. Instead of dAAa ra 
pév, the true reading very likely is d\Ad 6 & per. 
(See Monro, 4. G., 262, where other exceptions, real 
or apparent, are discussed.) 


NoTEe.—The relative use of 6, 7, 7d, in Attic, is confined 
to a few places in poetry; e.g., Aesch. Ag. 642, Soph. 
OM ly 3370: 


§ 52. (3) The attributive use where o, 7, 70, agrees 
with a noun in apposition which explains it. This grew 
out of the resumptive and contrasting force of 0, 1, To, 
and gradually led to its development into the definite 
article. Accustomed as we are to the definite article in 
later Greek, marking a definite person or thing, it seems 
natural to translate such expressions as 0 ava, o cuBwrns, 
tw dude, the prince, the swineherd, the two slaves (definite 
persons), and desire to avoid pedantry will often justify us 
in so translating. But it is comparatively seldom that 
such translation gives us the true force of 6, %, 70, in such 
a position. Most commonly o, #, 7d, followed by a noun, 
does not mark a definite person or thing, but something 
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which is in contrast to what has preceded, and is further 
explained by the noun which follows ; e.g: : 


pynotnpes 8 dpa Tyreuaxw Oavardy re popoy Te 
Hptvov* atrap 6 roicw apurtepos nAvOE Gpvis 
aieros tyumerys. 
Od. xx. 241. 
So the suitors were devising death and doom for Telemachus, 
When now (or lo!) on thetr left came'a bird, 
An eagle flying aloft. 


§ 53. The following examples will help to trace the 
gradual development of o, 7, ré, into the definite article : 
(1) atrap 6 pyre vyvol rapjpevos dxumdpotot 
doyerns LyAéos vids. 
Il. i. 488. 
But he was wroth seated by his sea-going ships, 
Even the Zeus-descended son of Peleus. 


Observe the distance between 6 and doy. =. vi. 


(2) Podkds env, xwArds F Erepov moda, TH S€ of Huw. x. 7. A. 
Tpit 17; 
Bandy-legged was he, and halt of one foot, and those his 
shoulders (in contrast to his legs). 

(3) és & FAGov Spnornpes ‘Axorav: of pev erecta 

ed Kal émotapevus Kéeacay ~vAa, tal dé yuvaixes 

HABov aro Kpyvys. 

Od. xx. 160. 
Then tn came the watting-men of the Achaeans ; thereupon 


Well and yarely they split the logs, and now the women 
Came from the fountain. 


Here we say ‘the women,’ but they are not definite. rai 
marks a new arrival, or contrast. 
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(4) 8s totrov rév dvaAtov dAntevew améraveas. 


Od. xviii. 114. 


Thou that hast made this man, this insatiate rogue, to cease from 
begging (not ‘this insatiate rogue’ simply). 


Obs. then that 6, #, 74, sometimes denotes contempt, like 
iste. 


(5) aivdrare Kpovidn rotov tov pdOov eeures ; 


dl. i..5§2: 


Most dread son of Cronos, urhat is this (the) word that thou hast 
Spoken ! 


(6) ds pou Kara Tov olrov drdtpov maidds Eviorres. 


Il. xxiv. 388. 
For meetly hast thou told me of the fate of my ill-starred son, 


In this last example we have fairly reached the “ definite 
article”; but it should be noticed that instances like this are 
most common in the Odyssey, or in books of the Iliad, such as 
the XXIVth., which are considered by many to be later than 
the rest. (See Monro, #. G., p. 185, and II., vol. ii, n. to B. 
XXiv.) 


Obs. 1. The contrast is often marked by a conjunction, 8¢, 
airap, dAAd, or by the nature of the noun in apposi- 
tion, ¢.2., érepos, GAAos, guds, wos, wAoves. Thus 6 
érepos would be ¢hat other, second, or different one ; 
Alas 6 péyas, Azas (not the little but) the great one. 
Many uses of ‘‘the article” thus grew up; ¢g., ra dvo 
pépn, two-thirds, contrasted with the other third. 


Obs, 2. Is “the article” fossessive in Homer? Probably 
not: either, as in Ex. 2 (Il. ii. 217), the possessive 
force is given by a pronoun like oi, or “the article” 
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is really substantival and demonstrative; eg., ris 
dperns (Od. ii. 206), the worth of her. (See Monro, 
Hi, G,, p. 182,) 


Obs. 3. Sometimes ‘‘the article” comes after its case ; e.g.— 


dvadxis env Geds, ovde Geawv 
, aS a , , , 
Tawv ait avdpay moAcuov Kata Kotpaveover. 


Ly Wo-33t. 


She was an unwarlike goddess, and not one of those goddesses 
who have mastery in the war of men. 


Lit. of goddesses, of those who. ‘bhis is the natural and 
primitive order before a relative (see Il. v. 319, and 
without a relative following, Od. xx. 42, Il. xvii. 401). 


PERSONAL AND REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 


§ 54. S8¢, xeivos (rarely éxeivos), otros, 


are much the same as in Attic: ovtos, like tste, often 
refers to the second person, and often implies hostility 
or scorn. 


Obs. otros is not found after a preposition in Homer. 


§ 55. adrds 


is used asin Attic. The force of the pronoun, the very 
one, that and no other, by (him)self, alone, unchanged, is 
seen in the cognate adverbs, aitws, avrod, avto6u, aif. 


§ 56. oot and Go) 


coi is accented and emphatic, roe enclitic and empha- 
i cee —_—., 


tic... 
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§ 57. €o (elo, ed), of, 2. 


This pronoun is either (1) accented and reflexive, 
sui, sibt, sé, or (2) enclitic and merely resumptive, ezus, e7, 
eum. —~ 

It is more commonly resumptive than reflexive, When 
reflexive it generally is accompanied by a preposition 
(azo é0, wera ahict) or by avtas (¢ avtov, hence éaurov). 
The reflexive use is much more frequent in the Iliad 
than in the Odyssey. 


§ 58. éds, ds. 


é0s (suns) is nearly always reflexive. 


Note.—Whether (1) é¢s (6s) belongs to 3 sing. Ais own, 

or is generally reflexive, oven, my own, their own ; 
and (2) whether éo, of, é are wholly singular, while 
apets, opiot, are wholly plural, see Monro, H. G., 
§ 255. 


ne 
ry 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 
§ 59. Ss, 4, 6 and 4, #, 1d (see § BL). 
The Definite Relatives are 1. 6s, #, 6. 
2. 0, 1), TO. 


The Indefinite Relatives 1. 6s tus, 6s Te. 


2. 6 TU, 0 TE. 


N.B.—In Attic we have only the definite 6s, and the inde- 
finite doris. 
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bs tes (6 tis) whosoever, means any one of an in- 
definite number. 


ds Te (0 Te) (see § 125, re), means any one possessing 
the attributes or characteristics of a class (e.g., 
olvds oe Tpwe . . . OF Te Kal GrAwsS Braet, 
Od. xxi. 297, wine, the sort of thing which, etc.). 


The difference is clearly seen from the following lines: 


} a 
ropOpnes 8 dpa tus ye Supyayov, ot re Kal dAXovs 
iv0 - , bid ff 2 ld 
avOpurrous Tenover, 6 Tis Teas cicapixyrat. 


Od. xx. 187. 


Now ferrymen had brought them over, ferrymen who convey 
other men too, whosoever comes to them (oi te, the class of 
men who, or, whose business tt ts to). 


8, 6 Tt, 6 Te, accusatives of the above (strictly that, with 
regard to the fact that), are used with verbs of mental 
emotion (cf. Oavpatw), of knowing or saying, and still more 
freely with other verbs in the sense of 2% that, that, because. 
The use of guod in Latin presents a close parallel. 


Trr<éuaxov Oatpatov & Oapraréws dydpeve: 
Od. i. 382. 


They were marvelling at Telemachus in that (because). he spake 
boldly (mirabantur quod tam audacter concionabatur). 


e vi rot ofa Kai abrds 6 poe popos évOdd dréoPat, 
Il. xix. 421. 
Aye sure, well knew I of myself that it is my portion to perish 


here. 
F 
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vain, obS€ vi rw mep ereppdow dacov dpeiwy 
edxop’ eydv Euevar, 6 Te por pévos irohapifes. 
Il. xxi. 410. 
Fond fool! not even yet hast thou discovered how far better 
Than thou I claim to be, that thou makest thy might equal to 
mine. 
emidevees eluev 
dvrBéov ‘OSvoijos, 6 7’ od SuvayerOa taviocat 
TO€ov. 
Od. xxi. 25 3: 
We are inferior 
To godlike Odysseus, seeing that (in that) we cannot draw the 
bow. 


Obs. The existence of 6 re with the same meaning as 6 11 
but distinct from (1) 5 7, and (2) dre, when, has 
been questioned. But (1) with regard to 6 7, thee 
cannot be elided, whereas 6 re (the assumed form) 
often elides ¢; (2) with regard to dre, when, this 
sense will certainly suit many passages, but not ail ; 
e.g. Il. xv. 468, xvi. 433, xix. 57; Od. v. 357, where 
eis not elided (but see Merry’s note on last passage). 


This construction is very freely used in Homer, the 
pronoun which may generally, if not always, be regarded 
as an adverbial accusative passing, as guzod does in Latin, 
into a conjunction. In Attic we have the place of the 
three supplied by the single dr. 

In the Ody sey; examples of 6 Ts are not so common 
as in the Iliad, ws and odvexa partly supplying its place. 
(Monro’s H. G., § 269, 2 n.) - 

Note.—&s, , 5 is sometimes Demonstrative in Homer, e.g., Il, xxi. 198 
(GAAa Kal 8s BelBoiwe), Od. i. 286 (8s nal Sebraros FAGev), This is doubtless the 


earlier use of the Pronoun, out of which has grown the relative use. Cf. the 
Cognate Adverbs, és, thus: 8re pev—Badroré re, or BAAoTE per—Sre BE, 
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NOUN S. 
CASES. 
THE ACCUSATIVE. 


§ 60.. The Accusative in Homer presents no difficulty 
to those who are fairly familiar with its Attic usages. 
Little need be said except that its adverbial use is more 
extensive still in Homer than in later Greek. The 

truth ts that the older the Greek, the older the adverbial 
force of the Accusative; indeed, we may regard the 
Accusative as the es Homeric Adverb, 

Eg. ti 108 ixdvers; why comest thou thus? obSey 
vepecoapat, [ am not at all angry; éya (peydda) 
BpiBovea, heavily cumbered; bya (&Eoya) apiotos, far the 
best; d€éa Kexdrnyas, shrilly screaming ; opepdaréa idywn, 
shouting terribly. 


Oés. certain phrases: éixAnow xdAeovor, they call by name 


(cognomine),; mpopaow, professedly (per speciem) ; 


déuas 8 Huxto yuvait, in form she was made like toa 
woman ; compared with pdpvavro Séuas mupds aio- 
pévoio, they were fighting like raging fire (instar 
ignis ). 


The Accusative of motion to without a preposition is 
comparatively rare in Homer, being used chiefly with 
txw and its cognates ixavw, ixvéowar. The Accusative is 
generally some familiar word such as 80, doyov, olxop, 
dotu, matpiba yaiav. 
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THE GENITIVE. 


§ 61. The Genitive is made up of two cases: (A) the 
true Genitive denoting a class or whole to which a thing 
belongs, or with which it is connected, often as part of 
a whole (partitive Genitive), very often it denotes place 
where, or time within which; (B) the Ablative, that from 
which a thing is separated. The Genitive, probably in 
form, certainly in meaning, is kindred to an adjective; 
e.g., Oeiov yévos ob8’ dvOparrev. | 

The following examples illustrate the most charac- 
teristic Homeric usages :— 


A. True Genitive: 
1. Class to which a thing belongs : 


Sta Oedwyv, divine goddess (divine belonging to the class 
of goddesses). 


2. Place and Time: 
oure IIvAov tepys ovr’ “Apyeos ovre Muxyvys. 
Od. xxi. 108. 


Neither in holy Pylos, nor Argos, nor Mycene. 


(With verbs of motion.) 
of 8 érérovto Koviovres mredioto. 
Il. xxiii. 372. 
And they flew in the dust over (across) the plain. 


Space within which: so mpjocey, duwxev, Odewv or Oeler, 
pxer Bax (SS0i0, redioro). Monro (§ 149) observes that 
this construction is only used in archaic phrases, and 
with the gen. in -oto. 
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of pev Svcopevov “Yrepiovos, ot 3 dvovros. 
Od. i. 23. 


Some where Hyperion sets, others where he rises. 
Direction towards, cf Od. xiii. 98, Axpevos. 


Tdwv od Tore kapwos drdAAvras ovd drodetre 


xelparos ovde Odpeus. 
ae Od. vii. 117. 


The fruit of these never perisheth (during) winter or summer. 
Time within which. 


3. Partitive Genitive : 
xapiLopevn trapedvruv (passim in Od.). 
Giving freely of her store. 


éreatépavro moroio (passim). 
They filled to the brim with drink. 


Obs. The gen. in some phrases, Acdoupzevos ‘Axedvoto, 
Il. v. 6 (bathed in Ocean); wpjoat mvpés, Il. ii. 415 
(to burn in or with fire), may be either partitive or 


local. 
B. Adblative : 


xXGpos dpirros Acios merpawv. 
Od. v. 443. 
Best spot free from (lit. smooth of) rocks. 


Obs. o¥8a, I know of or about (wévOeos, grief); dxovw, I 
hear of or about (rds); émordpevos, ddacxdpevos 
(rodépoto), skilled, taught, concerning, or in, take a 


Gen. 
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DATIVE. 


§ 62. The three uses of the Dative, or rather the three 
cases for which the Greek Dative does duty, are, as a 
rule, easily distinguishable in Homer ; sometimes we get 
two of the three cases in a sentence of a few words: 

apt dé yeipas 
Secpp Barr’ ’Odva7. 
Od. xxiii. 208. 
Lit. she flung her arms about (adi used adverb, or 
in tmesis) on the neck (Loc.) for Odysseus (Dat.). 


i. Instrumental and Sociative (instrument, manner, 
cause, accompanying circumstances) : 

eyyet Mov eréypavev, grazed his shoulder with the 
spear; avyh Euviet, understand in silence (silently) ; 
puyn ixovro, came in flight; dyer amépOiro, 
perished for sorrow; adtnot Boecor idvra, going 
away kine and all. 

ii. Locative and Temporal: 

"Thi, in Ilios ; “Apyes, in Argos; aypw, in the field; 
ppéot, Gup@, Kpadin, in mind, in soul, at heart ; 
mpwrno. mUAnaL, at the entrance of the door; 
apn elapivy, in the spring season. 

iii. Dative: : 

totov pynothpecor Oéuev, to place the bow before (for) 
the suitors; r00r pot, favourably hear me; doce 
ot qrupt éixtny, his eyes were like unto fire (like to 
fire for hint). 

The Dative is sometimes used where another construc- 
tion might have been expected : 
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(a) With verbs of motion, wedip wéce, fell on the plain 
(instead of ets, rpds wédiov). The case here is plainly 
Locative. So with the prepositions. 


(8) Sééaro of oxyrrpov, Il. ii. 186, he accepted the staff 
from him (at his hands, for him, to oblige him), 
instead of map’ airod, a true Dative; of. Od. xvi. 
40, éyxos. . 


Yuxas pynotnpw karayw ‘Odsvone dapevrwv. 
Od. xxiv. roo. 
Leading down the souls of the suitors slain by Odysseus. 


For tx’ ’Odvojjos, or i’ OSvo7j (so Il. xv. 376, xxii. 55). 


This is the “ Dative of the agent with a passive verb,” 


probably a true Dative, but possibly Instrumental applied 
to a person, 


Obs. 2. In certain more or less stereotyped phrases the 
Locative is applied to persons. 


rotor pvOwy hpxe, among them. 

atrap 6 totcw dvéary, among them. 

roto. peréevre, Compared with pera pvyrrypow eee. 

mavrecot (roAderot, appt, Beotor cal avOpurrocw) dvaccev 
(ff. vyrow. Kai “Apye, pera tpitdroaow, dvdocey), 
similarly with xparéw, to be king among. 


Obs. 3. otxot, xapor, are true Locatives. 


§ 63. Case-Endings in -gu. 


Cases ending in -¢e are either (1) Instrumental or 
Sociative (the commonest meaning), or (2) Locative, 
or (3) Ablative. They are used with or without Preposi- 
tions, when Ablative generally with Prepositions. 
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(1) Lnstrumental or Sociative : 

Binds, by force; Sektrepidi, with the right hand; 
dyerpu(y), avdrotow bxerhr, map’ bxerpt, with 
chariots, etc.; Oeopw pnotwp atadravros (Il, vii. 
366), peer of (with) the gods as counsellor. 

N.B.—6edqu is the only case form in -dz of a person. 


\ 


(2) Locative : 
Gupnds, out of doors, abroad, yee Pisanaiuey, on 
the head; émi vevpidi(v), on the bow-string ; mpos 
xoTvAndovoduy (Od. v. 432), clinging to the suckers; 
éx trovrdgu(v), from out at sea. 
(3) Ablative : 
dace Saxpvodw répoovro (Od. v. 152), his eyes were 
dried from tears; é& edvndi, out of bed; ex 
macadrod: Kpéuacev popuvyya, he hung hes lyre 
on (from) a peg. 
Obs. These case forms in -¢u are evidently traditional and 
poetical survivals from an older time. 


§ 64. Case-endings in Bev. 


(1) Nouns ending in -@ev express place or time from 
which, and so metaphorically ¢he agent: 
"TdnGev from Ide; nadev (beginning from, 2.e., in the 
morning); Avobev, from Zeus (the agent). 


(2) Pronouns in -Oev are sometimes (a) true Genitives : 


ayos oéGev, sorrow for thee; éwéOev pepvnpévos, mind- 
Sul of me ; sometimes (6) Ablatives, dveu euébev, 
without me (mpo, vmrép oéOev). . 


_. CHAPTER VI. 
TENSES, INFINITIVE, AND PARTICIPLE. 


§' 65. TENSES. 


Little need be said about the tenses in Homer. 


(1) -The Imperfect describes an action as going on 
-contemporaneously with another action. The 
Imperfect in Homer is thus constantly con- 
nected by dé with a previous clause, where in 
later language a subordinate clause or an equi- 
valent (e.¢., a Participle) would be used. (See 
Parataxis; § 68.) 


. (2) The Perfect denotes a present state, and must 
generally be translated by a present tense in 
English. We are familiar with this in Attic 
from such Perfects as éornxa,/ stand; xéxtnpat, 
I possess; but the number is far greater in 
Epic; eg., éorma, If hope; dédeypar, J await, 
am waiting ; 5éopxa, 1 gaze ; tlre Sedaxpvcat ; 
why weepest thou? réOnra, | am amazed; 
éppvya, 1 shudder; eipvarar, guards or keeps 
safe; peunros, thinking ; wemvupévos, prudent ; 
many verbs expressing sounds or cries: yéywve, 

| shouts—BéBpvxe, roars; KekAnywtes, scream- 
ing ; Tetpiywres, twittering, squeaking, or gtb- 
bering. 

Homeric Perfects are more often intransitive than 

transitive in meaning. 
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Many Imperatives are formed from Perfects: avwy6t, 
KéxrvOt, TéTAAHL, TeTVXOW. 

The reduplicated Aorist is nearly always transitive in 
meaning: déSaev, (he) taught; pape, (he) fitted; éré- 
rabov, I made to forget ; mwepibéc0at, to spare ; deda- 
BécOat, to seize; éxéxdero, (he) shouted. There are 
instances to the contrary; eg., Terdpmeto, (he) was 
pleased. . 


§ 66. THE INFINITIVE.! 


The Infinitive is the Dative of a Verbal Noun which 
(1), as a Dative, expresses purpose and consequence, and 
(2) as a Verb governs cases. The dative force of the 
Infinitive, as expressing purpose and consequence, is very 
clearly seen in Homer whether aftér Verbs or Nouns. 
Later on the Infinitive came to be regarded as an inde- 
clinable Verbal Noun, and so could be used with ro, rod, 
Tt®@, as Nom., Acc., Gen., Dat. But of this there are few, 
if any, traces in Homer, none certainly with rod or tr. 
Even in Od. i. 370, xx. 52, which are apparent excep- 
tions, we may take the Infinitive as in apposition with, 
and explanatory of, the preceding 70 (this thing). 

The use of ort, zt 2s posstble (ovx éort), with the Infini- 
tive arose in this way: there zs occaston, means for, e.g., 


1 All the Infinitive terminations appear to be Datives with the excep- 
tion of -yev, possibly the Locative of which -yeva: is the Dative, 
With regard to the uses of the Infinitive and the Dative of nouns in 
Greek and Latin, it may be noticed that in Greek the Infinitive denotes 
purpose and consequence, which the Dative does not; while in Latin the 
Dative denotes purpose and consequence (the dativus propositi, or predica- 
tive Dative), this use of the infinitive being chiefly confined to poetry. 
Hence by a rough but correct instinct such a construction as ‘ audax 
omnia perpeti”” has often been called the ‘‘Greek”’ Infinitive. 
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ovx gore Troreniverv, there is not (means) for fighting, i.e., 
tt ts not possible to fight. 
The Infinitive is only once used with dy in Homer 


(see § 71, 5). 


§ 67. PARTICIPLE. 


The Homeric use of the Participle agrees in all essen- 
tials with the later use. One or two points, however, 
may be noticed. 


(1) The Attributive use is common in Homer: @eot 
atev éovres, the everlasting gods; Tnréyayos 
menvupevos, wise Telemachus ; déuas mupos aifo- 
pévo.o, like burning fire. Some Participial forms 
are virtually Adjectives ; cf. odAdpevos, dvnpevos, 
txpevos. 


() When a Participle is the supplementary predi- 
cate to a Verb, the Accusative, if there be one 
in a sentence, is governed by the Verb, and not 
by the Participle; ¢g., rov & dmrapeBopevos 
mpocédn. ov is governed by mpooépn, answer- 
ing addressed him. 


(3) A Participle is often used alone without a Noun 
in agreement : 


duty 8 ovpavoy Txev otxade tewévey (II. ii, 153). 
And a cry reached heaven of (men) homewards hurry- 
ing. 


Obs. The Participle is not used with xév or dy in Homer 


(§ 71, 6). 


CHAPTERSVH. 


THE MOODS AND THE COMPOUND SEN- 
TENCE. 


§ 68. PARATAXIS. 


Parataxis (co-ordination) sets side by side co-ordinate 
clauses (joined by and, ut, in Greek mostly by 68é) as 
opposed to Hypotaxis, which joins subordinate clauses to 
a principal clause. Parataxis is very common in Homer 
as in all early writers. Fi 

vodoov ava otparov dpce xaxyv, dAcxovTo S€ Aaoi. 
19 Fg Bt go), 


He sent an evil plague among the host, and the folk was perishing. 


In Attic prose either dare dioAdvabar Tov AEwv, SO 
that the folk was perishing (shewing the effect of the 
plague) ; or dare dmwAduTo, and so it was perishing. 

éoréptos § ’Oducqe cal vice Stos dpopBos 
nAvbe> of § dpa Sdprov émurraday wrdiLovto. 
Od. xvi. 452. 

In the evening the swineherd came to Odyseus and his son ; 

And they were preparing the evening meal. 


Here in later language we might have said: When he 
came... they were preparing, or, as they were preparing, 
etc. 

Parataxis is much employed where, in the later lan- 
guage, a concessive sentence would be used ; e.g.— 
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npBpores, 009 dpa ww rt, Oeois émreixed’ "AxiAed, 
éx Ads neldns tov éuov pdpov: 7 roe epys ye. 
Il. xxii. 279. 
Thou hast missed, and so thou hast not yet 
Known from Zeus the day of my doom; in very 
Truth (i.e., yet verily, or although) thou thoughtest so. 


See Concessive sentences, and notice how many par- 
ticles of affirmation or intensity (Ch. IX.) introduce prac- 
tically Concessive sentences («ai, wrép, Tol, nv, etc.). 

For the use of the Imperfect in Parataxis, see § 65 (1). 


§ 60. xév (xé) and av. 


- xév (enclitic) and dv particularise, that is to say, they 
limit a statement to a particular set of circumstances, to 
a particular occasion, to a particular person or thing. 
They are thus exactly the opposite of ré (see § 125). 
ols & 6 yépwv perenow, dua mpdocw xal dricow 
Avocet. 
Il. iii. 109, 
But in whatsoever things an old man taketh part, he 
Looketh both forward and backward. 


Here the sentiment is quite general and indefinite. 


bs O€ xe pyirar’ évravion Pov év waddppor. . . 
TO kev Gp éoroipnv. 
Od. xxi. 75. 
Whoso most eastly shall draw the bow in his hands... 
That one would I follow withal. 


Here a particular suitor of all the number is thought 
of. 
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Consequently «év and dv are not used in similes, which 
in their nature are general and indefinite: 
"Apyetor 8¢ yey’ laxov, ws ore kiya 
axrp ép’ tYynAp, ore kujon Noros édAdedv. — 
Il. ii. 394. 
And the Areives shouted mightily, as when a wave 


(Roareth) against a steep shore, when the South cometh and 
rouseth tt. 


Examples of sentences with and without «éy or dv 
will occur in the following pages. Instead of attempt- 
ing to explain their presence or absence in each case, a 
few guiding principles are here given at the outset in 
order to shew their particularising influence. 

1. A general statement, say a simile, may be made in 
the first clause without «éy or dv, the details of which 
may be worked out in subsequent clauses. These sub- 
sequent clauses may take «éy or dv, the mere fact of 
referring to what has once been mentioned having a 
familiarising or particularising effect, much as in later 
Greek the definite article is used with a proper name 
when that name has once been mentioned : 

as 8 66° id wAyyis mwatpds Ards eéepiry Spids 
mpopprtos, Seu 5¢ Oeciov yiyverar ddu7 
ef airis, tov 8 ov ep dye Opacos ds kev Wyrat 
eyyes ev. 
Il. xiv. 414. 
As when a forest tree falls with a crash, and a stench 
Of sulphur arises, and whoso standing nigh sees it, ete. 


On the same principle the Indicative is often used in 
describing the details of a simile: see yiyveras above, A 
good instance occurs in I]. xiv. 414. 
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2. The Subjunctive with «év or av is generally used 
when the principal Verb is future, and the subordinate 
clause is so far limited to a particular occasion. 

The principal Verb may be Future Indicative, Subjunc- 
tive, Optative, Imperative, or quasi-Imperative (e.g., yp7). 
éroetat Huap ot av mor’ GAwAy “Atos ipy. 

Il. iv. 164. 
The day shall be when holy Ilios shall have fallen. 
Tatra 8 dua xpi 
omevdetv, al x’ ddedos ye yerwopeBa xai 80’ édvre. 
TEx. 235. 
This business together must we speed, 
Lf so be that we prove of any avail, though we be but two. 


3. When in the second of two parallel clauses a par- 
ticular person or thing is selected out of several! in the 
first clause, céy or dy may be used with a contrasting 
effect in the second clause : 

od yap kadov aréuBew ov8é dixarov 
eivous TyrAeudyxov, Os xev rade Sapa ixyrar. 
Od. xx. 294. 
Lt is not well, nor ts tt right to rob 
The guests of Telemachus, whosoever he be that cometh to this 
house. 


The above principles and examples will serve as 
guides in explaining passages. In some passages it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to account for the presence or 
absence of «év and dy», for it must be admitted that there 
is a tendency in Homer to use them where the state- 
ment cannot be shewn to be particular. 


§ 70. Note on the differences between «év and av. 
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Though xé died out and dy survived, yet xé is far com- 
moner in Homer than dy; in the Iliad four times as common. 
The significant point about them is that xé is enclitic and 
therefore unemphatic, dy accented and emphatic. In accord- 
ance with this, dv is preferred in negative clauses, and is much 
used in the second of two parallel clauses where a contrast is 
intended (¢.g., IL xxi. 553, ef pev nev detyw... ef & dv aya 
édow). xév, it is true, is often used in both of such clauses, but 
dy only once in both (Od. xi. 17), and very rarely in the first. 

xev is used as a rule with redative sentences of all kinds, dy 
very seldom. On the other hand, dy is often used with 
temporal and final conjunctions—6re, érére, etre, Sppa, ws, 
érei; also with ¢«l. (Hence drav = dre dv, Gwdérav = Grére dy, 
qv = el dy.) 


§ 71. The following are the chief points in which the Ho- 
meric use of xév and av differs from the later use of dy :— 


1. The Future Indicative is used with xév and ap 
(see § 76, I.). 

2. The Subjunctive in simple sentences is used with 
xév and ay (see § 72). 

3. The Subjunctive is used with Relatives, with e, 
and other Conjunctions without «éy or dy 
(see §§ 76, 77, etc.). 

4. The Optative, expressing remote possibility, is 
used without xéy or dy (see § 73). 

3 and 4 survive as poetical constructions in 
Attic Greek, 3 in N. T. Greck. 

§. The Infinitive with «éy is found only once (II. 
xxii. 104), and with dy only once (Il. ix. 684, 
in Orutio Obliqua). 

6. There is no certain instance of a Participle in 
Homer with «éy or dv. 
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§ 72. THE SUBJUNCTIVE. | 


The Subjunctive expresses the speaker’s w// or de- 
termination, and makes a confident and positive future 
statement. It is thus a Future with the speaker's will 
put into it, whereas the Future Indicative is merely an 
objective statement of what is going to happen. The 
English auxiliaries used are—will, shall, must. The 
following example shews the difference between the 
Subjunctive and the Future Indicative : 


otk x tof! ovros dvijp ovd ércerat ovde yevarat. 
Od. xvi. 437. 


That man ts not, and will not be, and shall not be born. 
(Of Shakspere’s, ‘Mark you his absolute sha//”), 


. The Subjunctive in simple sentences, 
(1) In the Ist pers. sing. the Subjunctive expresses the 
Speaker's determination : 


dAXN’ anys To. Kal onpa apippadés GAAo Tt élrw. 
Od. xxiii. 73. 


Go to now, I will also tell thee a token right easy to recognise. 


In the 1st pers. plur. this naturally passes into the 
common Hortative Subjunctive (aAX’ lopev, come, go we). 

The determination or purpose may be qualified by «é(v) 
as a consequence of something preceding : 


el b€ xe py) Sdbwor, éyw 8€é Kev abros EAwpar. 
IL.1,.137. 
But if they give it not, then will I (in that case) 


Myself take it. 
G 
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(2) In the 2nd and 3rd pers. the Subjunctive makes a 
confident future statement: (a) without xé(v) or ap, if, 
general ; (8) with «é&v) or dv, if particularised; eg., 
(a) the recurring phrase, xai moté tus eirnot, and one day 
aman shall say. But this appears to be the only instance 
of this ase of the pure Subjunctive. 

(B) GARG pad’ dyryv 
oTHTopa, Ke Hépyjor peya Kpatos 7 Ke hepoipyy. 
Il, xviii. 307. 
But face to face 
Will I stand, whether he shall bear away great victory, 
Or I perchance might bear tt away myself. 
éocerat Huap or dy tot dAWwAy “IAtos tpn. 
Il. iv. 160. 
The day shall be when holy Ilios shall have fallen (a solemn 
prediction). 
Cf. i. 205, tax’ dv more Ovpov GAnra, soon shall he lose his 
life (a threat). 
xé(v) is more often used Here than ay, 
For 2nd pers. see II. xi. 431-33. 


The Subjunctive is often thus used with a negative : 
(a) Without xe(v) or dy. 
ok €06" otros avnp ov8 eocerar ovde yernrat. 
Od. xvi. 437, supra. 
(B) With av. 
ovx ay Tot xpatoppot Bios Kal tapdées ioé. 


lexis 387. 
Naught shall avail thee thy bow and thick-coming arrows. 


dv is more appropriate here than xéy as marking a contrast 
(see $ 70). 
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All the above uses of the Subjunctive are distinctively 
Homeric with the exception of the Hortative Subjunc- 
tive. The Deltberative Subjunctive ri $@; what must 1 
say? red Sopa’ ixwuat; to whose house am I to go? 
are clearly interrogative uses of (2). 

For the Subjunctive in subordinate sentences, see under 
the several kinds. 


§ 73. THE OPTATIVE. 


The Optative expresses the speaker’s wzsh, and so any 
mood of mind varying from wish, prayer (or with a 
negative deprecation), request gently suggested, acqut- 
escence or concession, to admisston of bare possibility. 
It is thus a subjective and remote Future. The English 
auxiliaries used, varying with the person employed, are— 
might, may, let, would, could, should. 

The following are illustrative examples : 


(a) Wish, prayer, deprecation (see § 92): 
ticeay Aavaol ¢ua Saxpva. 
Il. i. 42. 
May the Danai atone for my tears. 
#9 Totro Beds redécete. 
Od. xvii. 399. 
May God not fulfil this. 


(8) Request gently suggested, especially in 2nd pers.: 
GAX’ ére Kal viv 
rair’ eros “AxtAnt. 
Tl.xis 70%; 
Nay, but even now say this to Achilles. 
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dAAd tis Otrpnpds Addov Kadécete. 
Od. iv. 735. 
Let some one speedily call Dolius. 


(y) Acquiescence or concession : 
dvra pe kal Aro aidy 
KTnow eunv K.T. A, 
Od. vii. 225. 
Aye, and let life leave me 
When I have caught sight of my possessions. 


Cf. ll. v. 685, xxiti. 151 (1st pers.) ; Od. i. 402 (2nd pers.). 


(8) Admission of bare possibility, generally in nega- 
- tive sentences: 


Affirmatively : 
peta Beds y' CeAwv Kal ryrAdOev dvdpa causa. 
Od. iii. 231. 
Lightly might a god, should he will, save a man 
Even from afar. 


Negatively : 
od péy yap Kaxdrepov GAA maBouus. 
Tl kix. 629.0. 
Surely naught worse might (could) I endure. 


Obs. The particularising and conditioning xé(v), dv, are 
commonly used, but not necessarily ; their absence 
marks the statement as general. This use of an 

_ Optative without dv is found in Attic poetry; eg., 
Aesch. P, V. 291, Ag. 620, Cho. 172, 595, Soph. 
Antig. 604, Eur. Alc. 52, all negative or virtually 
negative and interrogative. For discussion on this 
point see Sidgwick’s Choephoroi, Appendix I., and 
Jebb’s Oed. Col., Appendix, 1. 170. 
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The construction of the Optative with xé(v) and dv 
is the origin of its ordinary later use as an Apodosis ; 
but where it occurs in Homer it would be a reversal 
of the historical development of Greek syntax to 
treat sentences like these as Apodoses with suppressed 
Protases. The sentence with ei (expressing wish or 
supposition) was simple and independent, not neces- 
sarily followed by a sentence with (or without) xé(v), 
dy, expressing the result of such a wish or supposition. 
(See Monro, #. G., 318.) 


§ 74. Note on the use of the ieee bli in primary, and of the Optative in 
secondary (or historic) sequencé.—The @.—The subjuncti e expresses the speaker’s 


will: it is naturally joined td tenses which are either future (including the 
imperative) or present. On the other hand, the optative, as it expresses 
the speaker’s conception of a possibility often remote and apart from the 
thought of its fulfilment, is as naturally associated with past indicative 
tenses, or with other_optatives (assimilation of optatives). Hence the 
use of the optative in secondary or historic sequence. Hence also its 
use in expressing hopeless wishes (§ 92) and unfulfilled conditions (§ 76, 
III.). But we should observe that the optative is also sometimes joined to 
a present or future principal sentence; ¢.g., a remote or distant purpose 
(Odyss. xvii. 249, Bw . . . va KAgo.); a distant condition or possibility 
(Od. vii. 51, Oapoddrcos avhp duelvwv redd0er, ef nal woOey BAAOBEv EABo1). 
For similar instances, see Od. vi. 286 (veuera 4 Tis péCor), Il. i, 62-4, xiii, 
317. For assimilation of optatives, see Od. i. 47 (As &edaarro wal dAAos 8 
ris rowmird ye pé(or), xv. 536-8, Il. xviii, 464-5, Il. xxiv. 226-7 (adrixa 
watraxrelverey . . . erhy ely). 


§ 75. SUBSTANTIVAL SENTENCES. 


The only point that need be noticed is the rarity of 
the use of 67 and as in indirect statements after verbs 
of saying. They both occur with the indicative (present 
and past) after eZrov, ayopevw, but much more frequently 
after verbs of perception and emotion—ideiv, olda, ppovéw, 
Opaw, alw, yuyyorkw, xaipw, ywopuai (cf. p.65). But there 
is no instance for the use of 671 or ws with the Optative after 
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any of these verbs. The earliest example is in the hymn 
to Aphrodite 214, elev 5¢ Exacta . . . ws Go dbdvaros. 
Verhs of perception and emotion are joined to a Parti- 
ciple as in later Greek. 

In the Indirect Question the Optative occurs once or 
twice, in the Odyssey, after efpwrdw. 


§ 76. CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


The Epic syntax is in the main the same as that 
of later Greek. The following are the chief points of 
difference : 


N.B.—(a) af is used like ef with (1) Subj., (2) Opt., (3) Fut. 
Indic. once (Il. xv. 213). 

(8) édv is not Homeric. jv is not common, but is 

found Il. ix. 692, Od. v. 120, and else- 

where. ; 


I. The Indicative. 


The Future Indicative is used with «&v), rarely with 
dv. : 
map epovye kai dAdo 
Ol Ké pe TYHOOvEt. 


CAI Da a 


By my side are others also 
Who will honour me (tf thou dost not). 


So Il. xvii. 558, Od. xvi. 438, with dy (Il. ix. 167). 


Oés. dv with Fut. Indic. is printed in the text of several 
passages in Attic, ¢g., Plat. Apol. 29 C, and 30 C, 
Crito 53 D, Rep. 615 D. The existence of such a 
construction, however, in Attic is considered very 
doubtful. 
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The. imperfect indicative with «év), dv, in unfulfilled 
conditions, refers to past time only. Od. i. 178 and xxiv. 
284 are, however, possible exceptions, 


Il. The Subjunctive. 


(a) e¢ without «é(v), dv. The statement is general, 
and the Apodosis usually in the Present Indic. 
or equivalent (¢g., Gnomic Aorist), but it may 
be also in the Fut. Indic. This construction is 
common, maxims and similes being often so 
stated. 


ei § ad ts painor Pedy evi oivom mrovtTw 
TAnCOpAL, 
Od. v. 221. 
Tf, again, some god shall wreck me on the wine dark deep, 
I will beat up. 


xpeoowv yap Bacireds dre xdoerat dvdpi xépnt * 

y td U / S 3. a é 

el wép yap TE XOAov ye Kai avTHwap KaTaréyy 

GANG Te Kal perdrirbev exer Kdrov. 

Il. i. 80. 

A king is stronger whene'er he is wroth with a meaner man ; 
For even if he swallow his anger just for that day, 
Yet he keepeth his displeasure for another time. 


N.B.—ei xaraméyy co-ordinate with ére xuoeras (aor. subj.). 


For similes, see Il, 189, etc. (re Sura: . . . et arep 
AdOnor), and passim. 


(8) e& with «é(v) or dy (ef avy = later édy), also 
common, referring to a particular case. The 
Apodosis is usually in the Fut. Indic. (see 
§ 69, 2), less usually in Pres, Indic, 
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ei 8é xev ds epéps Kal tou we(Gwvras “Axaior 
yvaoy erera x. 7.2. 
Il. ii. 364. 
Tf thou shalt do thus, and the Achaeans hearken to thee, 
Then shalt thou know, etc. 


For Pres. Indic. in Apodosis, Il. xi. 391, Od. xi. 158 
(Av yy). The Optative in Apodosis with «&v) or ay, 
expressing a remoter conception, also occurs, Il. xiii. 
367, xvii, 38. 


Obs. 1. The General or Frequentative Condition in Attic 
(qv, éav, with subj., with Apodosis in Pres. Indic.) 
seems to be a development of II. (a) above; the 
Ordinary Future Condition (jv, éav, with subj., with 
Fut. Indic. in Apodosis) of (8). 


Obs. II. «i with the Subjunctive survived in Attic even in . 
prose (Thuc. vi. 21), and is not uncommon in the 
later Ionic (Herodotus). It is worth noticing that. 
in most, if not all, of the Attic instances (¢/ Soph. 
O. T. 198, 874, Antig. 710) the statement is general 
as in Epic. 


Ill. The Optative. 


The ei clause generally precedes, but not always, 
favouring the view that it was not originally a a 
subordinate clause, but a wish. 


(a) et Ké(v) may go with the Optative in the Protasis, 
here as elsewhere particularising the state- 
ment. 
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ai xé pot &s peparia, mapactains, yAavxirm, 
Kai ke Tpinkociourt éydv dvdperat paxoluny. 

Od. xiii. 390. 

Lf thou thus eager wouldst stand beside me, bright-eyed one, 
So would I do battle even with three hundred men. 


Cf. Il. 1. 60, ix. 141, Od. ii, 76, ef dy (once), II. ii, 597. 


Obs. On et dv in Protasis in Attic see Attic Syntax, § 186, 
where, however, it is wrongly stated that e ay never 
is found with Protasis in Homer. 


(8) The Optative with «é(v), dv, in Apodosis, in con- 
nexion with a Protasis in the Past Indic., may 


express a past unfulfilled condition. This is 
wholly peculiar to Epic. 


Kal vw {cod év6 drdAoto,dvat avdpav Aiveias 
ei py Ap’ 0&0 vonge Atos Ovydryp ‘Adpodirn. 
Il. v. 311. 
And now might Aeneas, king of men, have perished there and then 
Had not Aphrodite, daughter of Zeus, quickly marked. 


In Attic dar@Xero dy. Other instances are II. ii. 80, 
xvii. 70, Od. i. 236, xiii. 86. 

Cf. the unfulfilled wish in the Optative. 

There is really no difficulty in these constructions ; 
the Optative (see § 73) expresses a conception or possi- 
bility quite apart from any thought of its fulfilment in 
actual fact. The similar use of the Pres. Subjunct. in 
older Latin (see Roby, 1532), and even in Cicero (de 
Am. 11), may be compared. 

et with the Optative is seldom, if ever, /frequentative 
(general condition, zf ever) as in Attic. See, however, 
I}. xxiv. 768 and Od. vii. 32, with vi. 286. 
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el xe(v), ev wrote or aws (also al, Hv), tf perchance, on 
the chance that, in the hope that, \ike si forte in Latin 
conveying a final meaning under a conditional form, are 
Homeric : 
(a) With Fut. Indic. (Il. i. 83, xii. 59). 
(8) With Subj. (Il. xi. 791, Od. iv. 34). 
(y) With Optat. (Il. ii. 97, Od. ix. 317). 


§ 77, TEMPORAL SENTENCES. 


The general principle is already fixed in Epic that 
the Indicative is used when the time is Definite (mostly 
past, sometimes present), the Subjunctive or Optative 
(according to sequence) when the time is Indefinite. 
Indefinite time comprises (a) indefinite futurity, (B) in- 
definite duration, (y) indefinite frequency. 

Indefinite futurity (until) may carry with it a jinal 
sense; see ets 5 xe(v) and Sopa. 

Indefinite duration (so long as) may carry with it a 
conditional sense; see eis 6 xe(v) and ddpa. 


In Epic, however : 


(1) The Subjunctive is frequently used without «é(v), 
ay, whereas in Attic the omission of dy is a rare 
survival almost confined to poetry. 


(2) The Optative may be used with «é(v) av. 


_ (3) The Future Indicative is used with xév). For 
the Fut. Indic. in Attic with dy, see § 76, 1., Obs. 


1 ay with the Opt., e.g., Andok, de Myst. § 81. éws dv reOeiey is retained 
and defended by some scholars, but generally rejected. A few other 
similar readings occur (¢.g., Dem., Onet, i. 865, 24) but they have been 
corrected. A priori there is no improbability in the survival of this Epic 
usage. 
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(4) Certain conjunctions are not used in Epic which 
are used in Attic, and wice versa; eg.— 

(a) éore, aype(s), wéxpe(s), are not found in Homer, 
nvixa once (Od. xxii. 198). 

(8) Some conjunctions are either entirely Epic— 
eg., eis 6 xe(v)—or chiefly and characteristi- 
cally so; e.g, edTe, Hos (THyuos correl:), 

(y) Where in Attic rdyvora is used (eel tayrora) 
TO Tp@Tov, TA para are used in Epic. 

(8) Other conjunctions present little or no diffi- 
culty, being used as in Attic; eg., érrel, émei 
ke, érret av (once), emp, érei dn, and é€ ob. 

The chief peculiarities of the Epic syntax are given 
below under the heads of the different conjunctions. 


§ 78. etodxe(v) or eis 6 xe(v), umtel, so long as. 


(1) With Subjunctive denotes either (a) indefinite 
Juturity, until, sometimes with a fimal meaning; eg., 
Il. ii. 332 (eis 6 Kev Gotu EXwpey, until we have taken the 
town); or (B) indefinite duration, so long as, sometimes 
with a conditional meaning ; eg., Il. ix. 609 (x. 89), els 6 
x’ autun pévy, so long as breath shall abide. 

(2) With Future Indicative, once, Od. viii. 318, eds 8 Ke 

. amrobacet, until he shall give back. 

(3) With Optative ; ¢g., Il. xv. 70. 


§ 79. émel. 

(1) With Subjunctive, of indefinite frequency, only 
twice without «é(v), av, Il. xv. 363 (a simile), Od. xx. 86. 

Elsewhere with «é(v), once with dy (II. vi. 412), also 
émnv even in similes where xé(v), av, would of course not 
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be expected ; ¢g., Il. ii. 475, ix. 324. See edr’ dy under 
edre, § 81. But érrei xe(v), etc, usually occurs in the 
subordinate clause of a simile, which, having once been 
generally stated, is thereby felt to be familiar and so far 
particular. See § 69, I. 

(2) With Optative, of indefinite frequency, Od. xxiv. 
254, Il. xxiv. 14 (as in Attic). 

But ézret av, Il. ix. 304, Od. iv. 222; érnv, Il. xxiv. 
227, in all cases after another Optative. 


§ 80. gws, etws, efos, whelst, so long as, until. 


(1) With Indicative, of definite duration, with correla- 
tive réws (Toppa 8é, 8g etc.) ; eg., Il. xv. 39, x. 507, Od. 
xii. 327. Generally Imperfect Indic., but sometimes 
aorist ; ¢.g., Il. xi. 342, Od. v. 123. It also means for a 
while, so long; cf. Il. xii. 141, being used adverbially. 

(2) With Subjunctive, always with «é(v), just like eds 6 
ke(v) q. Vv. 

(3) With Optative, of indefinite futurity, usually with- 
out Ké(v); of Od. v. 386, xxiii. 151. With «é(v), Od. vi. 
78 (preceded by ré¢pa). 


§ 81. edre, when, 


(1) With Indicative, of definite past time, with corre- 
latives thos 87, Kat Tore bn, recta, etc. Cf. Il. vi. 392 
(edre txave .. . &vOa HrGe), Od. xiii. 392. 

(2) With Subjunctive, of indefinite futurity ; eg., Il. ii. 
778 (ed7’ dv Edwpev), Od. i. 192. Once without «é(v), dv, 
Od. vii. 202, of zndefinite frequency, edt’ tpdwpev, when- 
ever ; edré kev does not occur, but ed7’ dy occurs with the 
subj. (Il. i. 242, xix. 158, Od. i. 192), and in a few other 
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places in general statements of zxdefinite frequency where 
dv would not be expected. See as & d7’ dy in similes 
under dre (§ 83). These are instances of the tendency 
to use xé(v), dv, where the statement is not particular. 
See § 60. . 


(3) Not found with the Optative. 


§ 82. typos, when. 


Generally with correlatives, rjyos, 69 Tore, dpa, etc. 


(1) With Indicative, of definite past time; eg., Il. i. 
475 (hpos 8 nércos xaredv . . . 89 TOTEe KolunoavTo, when 
the sun went down... then they rested). Once with 
Present Indic. (of a fixed hour of the day), Il. xxiii, 226 
(jyos elov . . . euapaivero, when the (morning star) goeth 
forth ... the fire was dying away). ° ' 


(2) With Subjunctive, once in Od. iv. 400, of indefinite 
Srequency (jpos aupiBeBnxn . . . Thos ele). 


§ 83. dre, dwdre 6mmdéte, when, whenever. 


(1) With Indicative, when, Il. iii. 173 (omore éxdpmy) ; 
Od. xviii. 409 (with Perf. = Pres. ommére Oupos dvwye). 
With Fut. Indic. and #é(v) as with Subj., Od. xvi. 262 
(omarorte nev Onoe); cf. eis 6 xe(v) with Fut. Indic. 

(2) With Subjunctive, with or without «é(v), dv, dadre 
xe(v), and omor’ av being used like ovdray in Attic. 8re 
without «é(v), dv is often used with the Subj. in a frequen- 
tative sense, whenever (II. i. 80, Od. vii. 72). And often 
in similes > te, &s omdte, as when (ever). In some 
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instances ws 8 67’ dy instead of ws & Gre, ws 8 dr’ av 
having seemingly become a stereotyped phrase (eg., Il. 
XV. 170, xix. 375, Od. v. 394). (See Monro’s note, 1. G., 
Pp. 209.) 

(3) With Optative, freguentatively as in Attic, and 
without «é(v) dy except once (Il. ix. 524). dre (= el qrore, 
st quando), especially Ste pn (mist cum, nist quando), carry 
with them a conditional force. See Il. xxi. 428, 67° 
"Apyeloos payotaro, if ever they should fight. Il. xiv. 248, 
dTE pn) KEAEVOL, Unless, OY except whenever. 


§ 84. ddpa. 

(1) With Indic. of definite duration, whtlst, so long as 
(eg., Il. ii. 769) ; often with correlative rogpa (eg., II. iv. 
220). 

(2) With Subjunctive like efs 6 «e(v), and ws either 
(a) semi-final, untzl, Il. i. 509, opp’ av Ticwor, in Il, i. 82 
without dy; or (8) semt-conditional, so long as, seldom 
with «é(v), av, Il. iit. 346, with «é(v), Il. vi. 258. 

(3) Optative without «é(v), dv, in semi-final sense, 
Od. xii. 437, xx. 80. With av, Od. xvii. 298 (¢ndefinite 
Juturity). 

§ 85. ds, Stws, dxws, ten, i.€., AS SOON aS. 

(1) With Indicative (Aorist), eg., Il. xx. 424, as €l8', ds 
aveTrarto, as he saw him, so he sprang up, ut vidit; see 
line 421, @s evonge . . . Kap pad KéxuTo. Also see II. xiv. 
294, xix. 16, and cf notes to Verg. Eclog. viii. 41. 

ws with Imperf,, Il. xxiii. 871, is dubious, defended by 
Leaf, doubted by Monro. 

drrws, dews, in same sense as as (II. xi. 459, Od. iii. 


373). 
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§ 86. mpiv (mpiv ye, mpiv y’ 4), mdpos, before. 
(Usually with correlatives mpiv, wdpos, mpocGe(v).) 


(1) With the Infinitive (aorist). This may be said to 
be the regular Homeric construction of mpéy after both 
affirmative and negative clauses ; ey., Il. i. 98, Il. vi. 465, 
and passim. 

Often with Accus. and Infin.; ey:, Il. ii. 414, and else- 
where. 

(2) With the Indicative, only in the phrase piv y’ dre 
(Il. ix. 588, Od. iv. 180). 

But a passage like Il. i. 29 (rv 8 éya od XVow: mpiv 
pw Kal yhpas Erecw, ere that, sooner shall old age shall 
come on her) shews how the Adverb apiv might become 
the Conjunction mpiy with the Indicative. 

(3) With the Subjunctive, in general ‘statements with- 
out «é(v), av; eg., Od. x. 174. If the statement is par- 
ticular, mpiv y’ 67’ dv is used, Od. ii. 374 ; or aA’ o707’ 
ay 6n, Il. xvi. 62. 

(4) With the Optative, as in Attic in sesmi-obliqua ; eg., 
Il. xxi. 58, mpiv y’ ore, Il. ix. 488. 

mapos is used with the Infin. like mptv ; eg., Il. vi. 348, 
Od. i. 21. 


§ 87. CONCESSIVE SENTENCES. 

(1) Kai et, even if (etiam st), cai emphasising the sup- 
position which follows; and ei wai, zf even, kai empha- 
sising a particular word or expression which follows, are 
common in Homer as in Attic. The Subjunctive is used 
with or without «é(v) as the case may be; 4¢., xai et xe 
avOnar, Il. v. 351; Kal et dpnrat, Od. xvi. 98. 
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(2) «ad mep occur in Homer separated by other words; 
eg., Kal axyvupevos mep Eraipou, Il. viii. 125; «al ovx 
dryabov trep covra, Il. ix. 627. Each word retains its 
Propet force: nal, even, also; ayvipevos, while grieving ; 
mép, excecdingly. 


(3) wép often gives a concessive force to e¢ or Hp. 
Il. iv. 262, éf wep wivwow; Od. v. 355, e¢ wep yap Kev 
olyntas ; Hv qrep v4p ne Il. xix. 32 (see Od. xvi. he 
In the same way e¢ y’ odv olynras, Il. v. 258. 


(4) ov& ei in negative concessive sentences as in Attic; 
eg. Il. xxii. 349, od8 ef Kev ornowor; Od. i. 203, od ef 
mep &ynor. 

N.B.—For the use of emphasising, affirmative, and inten- 


sive particles in concessive sentences, see § 68, Para- 
taxis. 


§ 88. FINAL SENTENCES. 


(1) py alone is used with the Subjunctive and Optative 
without «é(v), av; eg., Od. vi. 273, dreeiva Piyuwy pur) Tis 
oricaow pwpevn, [ avoid lest rumour some one rebuke (cf. 
Il. vi. 845, with Optative). 


(2) ws, darws, with or without «é(v), av, with subj. and 
opt., Il. i. 32, cawrepos ds Ke vénas, that so thou may'st go 
away the safer; ll. vii. 293, @s éudpjvns; Il. xix. 331, 
ws dv éEayayous; Od. viii. 28, Bs Kev yévorto. Without 
xé(v) av with Opt., Il. xxiii, 361, Od. vi. 113. 


N.B.—With the Subjunctive fva, as in Attic, does not 
take xé(v), dv. Od. xv. 156, given by Seiler as the 
exception, nee being a case in point, as xéy may 
belong to 7, 7: ws generally takes xé(v), but also dy, 
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though &s dv may be modal, ws av éyov ecru, as J 

shall speak ; dws seldom takes xe(v), never dy. 
With the Optative iva, omws, never take xe(v), av; as 

sometimes takes xé(v), Od. ii. 53, or dy, Il. xix. 331. 


(3) The Future Indicative is used in sentences which 
are final or semi-final; eg., Il. xx. 301 (yn); Od. i. 57 
(67rws), more often dppa; Il. xvi. 24, Od. vi. 218. But 
there is a double difficulty about these sentences: (a) 
they do not all appear strictly final, and some may be 
classed under § 89; (8) we cannot always be sure 
whether the verb is from a Fut. Indic. or an Aor. Subj.; 
ég., aTonovcopat, Od. vi. 219. 

It is worth observing, however, that in late Greek 
(Hellenistic) the Fut. Indic. is thus used. (See Winer, 
sect. xli.) 


(4) Relative Final sentences, 45, 65 tus; also 0, %, 79, 
used as a Relative. 


(a) Subjunctive usually with xée(v); Il. ix. 165, ot xe tayuoTa, 
EGwor, without xé(v); Od. xviii. 335, ds Tis o exmép- 


net. 


(8) Optative with xé(v) as a rule; eg., Il. i. 64, ds x’ efor. 
Cf. vii. 342, xxi. 336, Od. v. 166, x. 432. Once 
without xé(v), Il. xxli. 348 (semt-final, semt-consecu- 
tive). 


(y) Future Indicative (semifinal ?), Il. i. 174, and ii. 2, 
229. 


Negative Relative sentences of this form ; ¢.g., on &o0 
ds Kev txntas, Od. vi. 201; od« oP Ss Tis Huyn, Il. xxi. 
103, are as much consecutive as final, since they give not 
so much the purpose as the characteristics. 

H 
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Oés. 1. These relative sentences are much commoner in 


Obs. 


the Odyssey than the Iliad. Mr. Goodwin (Moods 
and Tenses, § 65, 1 N. 3) observes that they survive 
in Attic only in such exceptional and quasi-delibera- 
tive phrases as éyet drt etry. The Homeric construc- 
tion reappears, however, in late Greek ; ¢.¢., ad Hebr. 
viii. 3, OOev dvaryxaiov éxew kal rodrov 8 mpoceveyxp. 


2. Past tenses of the indic. with tva and other final 
conjunctions expressing an unfulfilled purpose are 
not found in Homer. But analogous constructions 
are found; eg., Il. vi. 345, ds mw’ dpere . . . olyer Oar 
mpopépovoa ... Oved\r\a .. . Oa pe Kip’ dsrdepce, 
Ah! would that a storm-wind had borne me onward 
. where the billow would have swept me away 
(see |. 350 lower down). So Od. i. 218, 8v érerpe ; 
and Od. iv. 178, ovd€ kev Siexpwev . . . mpiv y' Gre 
dppexddvper, (See Monro, H. G., 325 (past tense by 
assimilation) ; and cf. unfulfilled conditions.) 


§ 89. MODAL OR OBJECT SENTENCES. 


Modal (al. Object) sentences with ws, dws, with verbs 


like dpalouat, rreipdw, treipdopar, pepunpito, cppalvw. 


(a) 


(8) 


(y) 


With Subjunctive, with or without «é(v), dv, but 
Srrws does not take dy; Od. i. 205, dpdocerar 
Os Ke ventas; so II. iv. 66. 

With Future Indicative (but not common as in 
Attic); eg., Ppalwpel” Srrws eEorar tade Epya, 
Il. iv. 14, with «é(v), Od. i. 269. 

With Optative, without «é(v), av, Il. ii, 3, xxi. 
137. 
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Obs. It is very difficult to bring these sentences with ds 
and ows under one description. Something depends 
upon the principal verb; ¢g., after pnppnpifw or 
éppaivw, a sentence with dzws looks like an Indirect 
Question ; ¢g., Il. xxi. 137, dpunver drs ravoee (rds 
mwavow;); after Aiccopa, the sentence is like an 
Indirect Petition; ¢g., Od. iii, 19, MooerOo. drus 
vnpeptea erp. Very often, again, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish them from ordinary Final sentences. 


§ 90. CONSECUTIVE SENTENCES. 


In Homer the Infinitive alone, as a rule, expresses the 
consequence of the Verb or Noun; eg, Od. ii. 60, Aysezs 8 
ov vv TL TotoL apivepev, we are not such (as he was) to 
ward of. This, in Attic, would be roodroz olos (or dare) 
apvve. 

Consecutive sentences of the ordinary Attic form are 
exceedingly rare in Homer. Thus— 


(1) &s re with the Infinitive occurs only twice, Il. ix. 42. 
Oupos erécovra dis re véeerOu, thy heart ts bent on 
departing, \it. 1s bent so as for departing (the re being 
generic, see § 125 (2)). The other place is Od. xvii. 
20 (ryrixos . . . ds te wiHérGa). 

(2) ds re is not found with the Indicative. 


(3) Relative pronouns, olos, dcos, with the infin. are 
almost equally rare, and all in the Odyssey; e.g., 
v. 484, dccov épvcba; ix. 160, ofos xpderbar; xxi. 
117, olos dvedéoOaz; xxi. 173, Tolov . . . olov euevar 

(4) é¢’ 6, é¢’ ¢ re, in the familiar Attic restrictive sense, do 
not occur in Homer. 


(5) For relative sentences virtually consecutive, see § 88 (4). 
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§ 91. CAUSAL SENTENCES, 


(1) ésrei, érret 57, but not ws, are causal conjunctions 
as in Attic; eg, Il. i. 231, eri odtidavoiow avdoces ; I. 
xiv. 65, det 87 padyovta.. 

(2) For the Causal, or rather explanatory, 6 rt, see 
§ 59. | 

S:ore is not Homeric. Nor, again, is the use of & re 
with the Participle, though such lines as Il. xi. 779 and 
xxii, 127 shew how the construction would grow up. 

(3) ds, alone with the Indic., is used in a causal sense ; 
eg., Il. ii. 275, bs doy’ dyopdwy, that he hath held him 
rom harangues. So Od. xviii. ds gavas. But &5 (8s 71) 
rye is not Homeric. 


§ 92. WISHES. 


(1) The Optative may express a wish, the fulfilment of 
which is hopeless, though this is not implied in the form. 


cif ds HBdoun, Bin 8€ por Euredos ein. 
Il. vii. 157. 


Ah?! would that I were thus young, and my force unabated / 


This is, however, in strict accordance with the true 
nature of the Optative (see § 73). Cf Vergil’s imitation 
(Aen, viii. 560), O mzthi practeritos referat si Luppiter 
annos. 

(2) Wishes capable of fulfilment are expressed by the 
Optative alone (see § 73) or with ei, ef ydp, at ydp, etOe, 
aife. Observe, however, that ef@e and ale generally 
denote wishes of “hopeless regret” (Monro) as above, 
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and (2) that in the Odyssey e¢ alone with the Optative 
never expresses a wish, but e¢ ydp or ele. 


(3) Unfulfilled wishes are expressed much as in Attic; 
eg., os Spheres OroOau, II. iii, 248; a6’ Sderes FoGar, 
Il. i. 415; @errov elvas, Il. vi. 350 (after ds py’ dpere 
with Infin. in 345); yu) w@perAov (or wderov) with Infin., 
Il. ix. 698. 


CHAPTER VITI. 
PREPOSITIONS. 


§ 93. Prepositions in Homer are used in the following 
ways :— 
I. As Adverbs. 
II. In connexion with Verbs: (a) loosely (Tmesis) ; 
(8) in Composition. 


III. In construction with the oblique cases of Nouns 
and Pronouns, 


I. Prepositions as Adverbs, early always of place. 


I. Aevay 8 Fv audi yadrrvn. 
Od. x. 94. 


And there was a fair calm on either hand. 


év pv “Ayatol, 
év 8 "Eredxpyrtes peyaAnropes, ev 8¢ Kidwves * * * 
thot & évi Kywods. 
Od. xix. 175. 


There (are) Achaeans, 
And there great-hearted Cretans of the Cretans, and there Cydo- 
nians, 
And there (among these towns) is Cnosus. 
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2. ‘The following are frequently used as Adverbs :— 


audi, on both sides, all around, 

‘ey, evi, eivi, elv, there, among. 

emi, over, besides, behind (opposed to rpo, in front). 
Tapa, tapai, wap, besides, at hand. 

epi, around, beyond, beyond meusure, i.e., exceedingly. 
mpos, mpoti, mort, i addition, moreover. 

tro, trai, underneath. 


3. Others are less often used Adverbially :— 


bd, apart, 
apo, in front, or forward. 
dva, up! arise! sursum! (observe the accent). 


N.B,—eis is not used as an Adverb, but eicw ; similarly dvw, 
not dva (except dva above). 


II. (a) In loose connexion with a Verb, z.e., separated 
from it by “ Tmesis”. . 


1. E.g., e& pov &vro (passim), famem exemerunt. 
mpos ddAjAous dydpevoy (passim), compared with 
Tov mpoaépy. 
pera. S¢ mpérer dypopevoce (Od, viii. 172), compared 
with wdot petérpere Muppidoveoce (Il. xvi. 
194). 


2. Observe, however, that a Preposition may occur in the 
same sentence as a Verb, and yet not affect its sense; 
i.¢., the Preposition may be used Adverbially, and 
not in “Tmesis”. The test is whether the Preposi- 
tion changes the meaning of the Verb as it does in 
composition, 
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mépt yap yor Odvprios dArye’ Swxev 
éx Tracéwy, 


Od. iv. 722. 

Olympian Zeus hath given me sorrows beyond measure 
Above all women. 
Here mép: is an Adverb, and does not alter the meaning of 

edwkev. 

mepi 7 elu Gedy, epi tr’ ety’ dvOpurruv. 
Il. viii. 27. 

L am beyond (surpass) gods, and beyond men. 
Here epi -ciui (repieu) changes the meaning of «ei as 

prae changes sto to praesto. 
N.B.—The change of accent. 


3, awd, ev, ef, Sud, ward, mapd, ctv, are often used in 
Tmesis. 


(8) In composition with Verbs, 


rov & drapeBopevos rpocépy x. t. A. and passim. 


III, Prepositions with oblique cases of Nouns and 
Pronouns, 


Before giving details it may be remarked : 


1. That in Homer the literal sense of place and Jocal 
relation is predominant, derivative and figurative 
senses being limited, while in Attic precisely the 
reverse is the case. 


2. As a corollary from the above, in Homer many pre- 
positions take a Dative (#.¢., Locative mostly) which 
have ceased to do so in Attic prose, though the 
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construction survives occasionally in the conventional 
and traditional idiom of poetry. Thus dvd, dudi, 
peta, are not used with the Dative in Attic prose, 
mapd and avy rarely so. 


3. And, again, with the Genitive, Prepositions in Homer 
mostly express local relations, the derivative and 
figurative senses being few and simple, sometimes 
semi-local (see dudi, dia, pera, rept). 

Thus apd, with the Genitive in Homer, means 
only aside from, and does not, as in Attic, denote the 
personal source or agent (¢.g., cvpBovreverOa rapa 
tivos, 0 be advised by anyone, is Attic, not Homeric). 
Similarly the many adverbial Attic phrases formed 
with Sud, éx, mpds (¢.9., &¢ dpyys, angrily ; é ampoc- 
Soxnrod, unexpectedly ; mpds Biav, by force, forcibly), are 
unknown to Homer. . 


§ 94. dpi (Andis). 


(1) With Dative (mostly in Locative sense) frequently : 
on both sides, about. 

Also fig. aud’ ‘Enrévy paxerOar (Il. iii. 70), to fight 
about for Helen (see Gen.). 


(2) With Genitive, twice, Il. xvi. 825, udyerBar aydi 
(like wept), to fight about, for ; Od. viii. 267, debe apdi, 
to sing about, 


Obs. duis is found with all three cases ; with Gen. mean- 
ing aside from, with Dat. and Acc. adout. It is an 
“improper” Preposition (see § 105). 
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§ 95. dvd. 

(1) With Dative: ypucéw ava oxnmrrpy (Il. i. 15), upon 
a golden staff (see Il. xv. 152). 

(2) With Genitive, three times in the Odyssey, always 
dy vnos; eg., xv. 284, dv vnos éBnoeto (went up, or 
climbed on board): vnds émiBaivev simply to go on board. 

(3) With Accusative: up along or through, av’ ‘EXddéa, 
ava otopa (ie., 7): in Od. iv. 41, ix. 209 (see Merry), 
Od. xxii. 175 (cf 132), with notion of mixing up; xiov 
ay iynrnvy épicas, to hoist or run up to a lofty pillar (see 
Il. x. 466). 

N.B.—@upyv ayxdivas (Od. xxii. 156), caving the door open 
or ajar. 


§ 96. Sd. 


(1) With Genitive, in local sense of passing through. 
(2) With Accusative, spread over of space or time: 
@xeov 1’ dxpas (Od, ix. 400), dwelt over (or along’) the 
heights ; 8 vinta pédravay, throughout the dark night 

(mostly in Od. and II. x. or xxiv., but also in II. ii. 40). 
Sia ordpa like dva ordya, through, i.e., in the mouth. Sid, 
with help of, or by means of ; egy 8a pari “AOjvys 
' (Il. x. 497) is not confined to Homer, being common 

in the Attic orators. 


§ 97. xard. 
With Genitive : | 
(1) Down from, nat’ OvrAvpTov. 
(2) Down upon, in, over, nara xOoves, down on or 
down into; papos Kak Keparis elpvoce (Od. 
viii. 85), he pulled his cloak over his head. 
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@ oS! ext: 


With Dative, with verbs of motion (see mapa) fre- 
quently ; ¢.g., larmous iOvvew él Tpwoly, II. viii. 109. 
er ite Jor the day, i.e., in one day. 
érl otixas (to move) in rows; éri ordOpnv ibivar, etther to 
straighten along (by) the line, or over ae to 
straighten the line. - 


§ 99. perd. 
(1) With Dative: 


a. Between; eg., peta yepoiv éyeww, to hold in the 
hands ; peta ppéow, in the heart or mind (lit. 
between the midriff - membranes, inter - praccor- 
diorum membranas, Ebeling); giA6TyTa per’ 
aphorépoias Badwpey (Il. iv. 16), friendship 
between both. 

b. Among, peta pynotipow, among the suitors ; wera 
Kat T0d€ Tota. yevécOw (Od. v. 224), let this, too, 
be reckoned among those (other) former things. 


(2) With the Genitive (five times) among : twice in the 
Odyssey x. 320, xvi, 140, the other three times in what 
are considered later books of the Iliad (xiii. 700, xxi. 458, 
xxiv. 400 ; see Monro, H. G., § 196). 


(3) With Accusative (among, after), cpaipay éppupe 
per’ apepitrorov (Od. vi. 115), she threw the ball at (to) a 
handmaid; pera Sairas (Od. xxii. 352), after banquets 
(possibly at banquets ; see Merry, ad loc.). 
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§ 100. wapd, wapal, wdp. 
(1) With Dative (chiefly Locative), deside, near, rrapa 
matpl, Tapa ni, dyerdi, Boye, etc. 
Obs. that in Attic wapd is used almost exclusively with 
persons, 
mapa. with Dative, also with verbs of motion (see éri), wap 
tool(y) meceiv. 
(2) With Genitive, only in a local sense, sideways 
(aside), from and with things as well as persons. 
Cf mapa pypod, aside from the thigh, wap’ éraipov, rapat 
Avds. 


§ IOI. wepi. 


(1) With Dative (mostly Locative), round on, about, a 
common meaning. Also, figuratively, about; eg., mept 
olow payerdpevos xtedrecaw (Od. xvii. 471), fighting for 
his own possessions, 


(2) With Genitive : 
a. Seldom in a local sense, round (twice in Od. v. 
68, 130. 


6. In a figurative sense, beyond, surpassing ; twepi 
mavrwv tie, to honour above (beyond) all; a 
common meaning in Homer, surviving in such 
Attic phrases as mrep) vrodAod mroveto Aan. 


c. Concerning, a common meaning. 
N.B.—It is often exceedingly difficult to say whether zrep/ 


should be taken as an Adverb (exceedingly) or asa 
Preposition with a case, 
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§ 102. mpds, mpori, ori. 
Commonly used with all three cases in a local sense: 

(1) With Dative: vesting near, at, beside. 

(2) With Genitive: 2” the direction of; eg., mpos 
Gros, towards the sea; mpds vndy, ixero He pos 
Lg =e e , 9 ’ ooo . 
nowy % éorrepiov avOpwmev (Od. viii. 29), zs 
come either from the men of the east, or of the 
west (come from that direction or quarter). 


(3) With Accusative: towards, or against, or to; 
tévat mpos n@ (towards the east) payerOar pos 
Tpaas, to fight against the Trojans ; mpos adrdn- 
ous dyopevov, were speaking to (with) one 
another. 


N.B.—zpes with Dative, i addition to, anly in Od. x. 68. 


§ 103. apd. 


Generally in a local sense, forward, in front, in advance 
of ; seldom in a temporal sense, Jefore. 


Obs. “lA. mpo, otpavdbs mpo, before, facing Llios, heaven ; 
00. mpd, early in the morning ; mpd 6600, forwards 
on the way. 


§ 104. ouv, dpa, spod. 


avy with the Dative is commonly used in Homer, like 
pera with the Genitive in Attic, ze, attended by, in com- 
pany with, helped by; eg.’ Amodrwv ’Apréwd. Edy (Od. 
xv. 410). The use of ovy is chiefly confined to poetry. 
Attic prose writers (with the exception of Xenophon) 
use pera with the Gen. gvy with the Dat., however 
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survives in certain expressions in Attic, eg., obv Oep 
elreiv, and it is frequently met with in Inscriptions in 
enumerations, For erd with Gen. in Homer, see 
Monro, 196. © 
Obs. In the sense of simultaneously with (of time), 
Homer uses dya, not ovv: rots dua, also dua rvogoe 
(Il. xvi. 149), swift as the winds; dp jediw dnovn, 
with the rising sun: Again, épuot, together with (in 
company of); Spod vepéecow, amid clouds; pot Spor, 
together with me. 


§ 105. IMPROPER PREPOSITIONS. 


The following “improper” prepositions, ze., Adverbs 
which are joined to cases, chiefly the Genitive, are the 
most characteristically Epic. 


(1) With the Genitive : 


dvevOe(v), without, apart. Evdobe(v), Ev8ov, within. 
dvra, dvriov, in presence, before. ius, straight at. 

dvrixpu, opposite, right against. peconyis, betwixt. 

eyyvh, near. pérda, until, 

éxarepOe, on either side. voopr, aloof, apart, except. 
enn, by aid of. mépny, beyond, over against. 
éxroft, outside, far from. THA, THADH, far from. 


exrobe(v), exroabe(v), separate from. taba, sideways from, under. 
(2) With the Dative: 


dpa, at same time with. spor, together with. 
piyda, together with. dpis, together with, equally as ("Avao 
mApor, Il, ix. 312). 
N.B.—dudis (see audi), elow (see eis), and ds, 40, with 
Accus. (Od. xvii. 218), are also improper preposi- 
tions. 
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§ 106. DOUBLE PREPOSITIONS. 


In Homer we find combinations of two, sometimes 
of three, Prepositions. Those which combine are— 
dui, epi: €& with mapa, bro, Sia: and mpo with dro, 
Sid, wept: eg.— 


audi mepi (sometimes incorrectly written dpapurrepi), Il. il. 
305, round about ; wept’ dpdi, Il. xvii. he 

Sieg, Od. xxii. 433 (and elsewhere), duex peydpoo, through 
and out of the hall, also throughout. 

Similarly rapéé and tréé. 

These are sometimes prepositional, sometimes adverbial. 
dtrompo, far away; Sampo, right through; repumpo, 
round and before or in front of; are adverbial except 
Scamrpo in Il. v. 281. 

We have also in composition trexmpo8éw, to run on before ; 
and zporpoxvAwdopevos, onward (ever), onward roll- 
ing. 


CHALLE RK UX. 
PARTICLES. 


§ 107. ddAd, adtdp, drdp, ad, adre. 


All these particles are adversative, marking a contrast. 


(1) adda is strongly adversative (but) ; hence is also 
used in energetic appeals, add’ dye, dAXr’ Tomer, 
go to then, come go we. 


(2) avrtdp (adr dp, Seiler) and drdp are weakly ad- 
versative,and often mere particles of connexion 
and transition. 


(3) ad and adrte (ad re) are also weakly adversative, 
but they cannot begin a sentence ; ¢.g., viv ad. 
They generally go with 6€; ¢g., otros & ad. 
av means again, but in this sense (rursus) adris, 
not av, is used. 


§ 108. dpa, ap, dd. 


dp and pa (enclitic) are apocopated forms of dpa. 
(1) They connect, continue, or infer; so, accordingly, 
then ; eg., bs dpa dwvncas:"Exrop, éya Sv0crn- 
vos th dpa yuyvope?’ alan duorepor (II. xxii. 477), 
weth one fate, then (tt seems), we both were born. 
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(2) With relatives and with causal conjunctions they 
explain a preceding statement (és pa, Il. vi. 
$31; dre pa, just because, Il. i. 56). So obver’ 
dpa, érrei pa elt’ dp-elre, Sive-sive (sex) : Tas T 
ap; tis tT ap; (sometimes written Tis rap ;). 

(3) The Attic dpa; is not Homeric: 7 pa; is used 
in the same sense. | 


§ 109. ydp. 
(1) yap (yé and dpa) is explanatory as in all Greek. 


(2) ydp (inceptive) is Homeric as well as Attic. The 
explanation precedes what it leads up to (like our old 
English “for that”): Od. i. 337, Syste, ToAAA yap adda 
olgas . . . Tov & ye deide, for that (as, since) thou 
knowest (many songs)... sing just one of these. Hence 
the use of adda ydp, but the fact (truth) is, the subse- 
quent clause which contains the explained point not 
being expressed; Od. x. 201, add’ ov ydp tis mpnkis 
éyiyveto K.7.r., but for that no avail came (of weeping) 

. . (therefore I did something else), For adda yap, see 
Riddell, Digest, § 147. 

Combinations: yap joins in forming several phrases ex- 
pressive of abrupt surprise, or impulsive emotion ; 
mas yap; and how? ris (rt) yap; why who? ei yap, if 
only (and so oh that /). 


§ 110. yé. 


yé (enclitic) is selective, that is, it picks out a word or 

phrase for special notice without heightening the degree 

(like wép). Lg, Od. xxiv. 259, e¢ éreov y' “TOaxny thy § 

ixopeOa, tf tt be really true that we are come to Ithace; 
I 
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Il, vii. 281, To ye 8 wal (Suev drravtes, this one thing we 

all know. But though the selective force of yé is dis- 

cernible, yet we often have to leave it untranslated. in 

English ; ¢,¢., Od. viii. 488, 4 o€ ye Moto’ édidake.. . 

h o€ y ‘“Amod\dwv, whether it be Muse that taught thee 
. or Apollo. 


Combinations: (a) With other particles, etc. : dpa ye, ered 
ye, el ye (if only, si quidem ; in its Conditional sense, 
tf that is to say), mpiv ye, etc. 

(8) With Pronouns, éya, 4, ds, obros, d8, so that they are 
sometimes written éywye, dye, etc. 


N.B.—és ye has not the Causal force which it bears in 
Attic. 


§ 111. 8é. 


dé has the same force in Homeric as in later Greek. 
Its function is to join a second clause (or subsequent 
clauses) to a first clause. This in itself implies a con- 
trast, and so 8¢ is adversative (but). The contrast, how- 
ever, is often so little marked, that 5¢ is more usually 
merely connective or continuative (and). The use of 8 
in Apodosis, resuming after a digression, is very common 
in Homer. 

5é, however, plays a far more important part in Homer 
than in Attic. As the chief instrument of Parataxis 
(see § 68), it constantly connects co-ordinate clauses, 
where in Attic some form of subordinate clause would 
be used, so that even if, from a desire to imitate Homeric 
simplicity, we translate 5€ by and, it constantly has the 
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force of for, whereas, so that, etc. This power of 8€ is 
not lost in Attic,-but does not exist to anything like the 
same extent. 


§ 112. 84. 


57—like the Latin zam, now, at last, by this time, really 
—marks the critical point or stage reached. Strictly it 
is temporal; eg. Il, x. 252, dorpa 8 87 mpoBéBnxe, 
the stars have now moved onward. Hence, metaphori- 
cally, its. expletive, emphasising, or determinative force ; 
otxtictov 8y, most lamentable of all; xaptvorot &y, far 
(guite) the strongest (vel fortissimi) ; torXoi 8y, full 
many; pr &n, do not I pray thee (i.e., go so far), It is 
common in interrogative phrases, as was 87; tis (ri) 87; 
tis yap 64; and in such combinations as ei 8, at yap 8, 
Ste 5y (Tore &n), eet 5 (hence the later ézretdy), etc. 

Hon is for } (affirmative) and 67. 

87 often suffers Synizesis with av, adre, otws, etc. It 
is, then, sometimes wrongly written as if suffering Elision, 
& ad instead of 87 ad. For 87 in e & dye, see § 113. 

djra, 670ev, are not Homeric. 8 wou occur in Homer, 
yet not exactly in the sense of the Attic dy7rov. 


§ 113. el 8 dye. 


eb 8. dye.(et & ayere, Il. xxii. 381; ef é, Il. ix. 46, 
262) is followed by an Imperative or a Subjunctive. The 
hypothesis which best explains this phrase is that ed is 
interjectional, 8 the temporal .67, xow, with dye, so that 
it would be in Latin eza tam age, ah! now come ! 
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The phrase is generally explained as elliptical, ed 
Bovre, ef €Oéreus . . . aye, but the fact that e2 8’ é0éreus 
(e.g., Od. xvi. 82) occurs in its natural sense, as a 
second alternative, where 8’ is 5é, throws no light on the 
hortatory e¢ &<d@ye. This explanation again assumes 
that ed, in the first instance, means 7/, whereas the hypo- 
thesis that the conditional e¢ was originally interjec- 
tional, and the sentence in which it occurs (the Protasis) 
was originally independent is at least tenable (see § 76, 
III.,and Monro’s #. G., 321; also 318, 320). 


§ 114. eurms. 


éumns in Homer has the same meaning as dys in 
later Greek, nevertheless ; eg., Il. xix. 308, Od. iii. 209. 

Spws, in the sense of nevertheless, occurs only in II. xii. 
393, and Od. xi. 565 (in latter place changed to ods). 


$115. 4. 


} is affirmative, making a strong assertion: 


(1) IL i. 77, Kat por Suoocor % pev por apntew, swear 
that thou wilt in very deed help me. 


(2) As with all particles of strong assertion, the 
effect may be. concessive (see § 68). II. xxii. 
280, HuBpores, 00d’ dpa ma tu jeldns . . . H Tou 
dns rye, thou hast missed me, not yet it seems 
hast thou known ... in very truth (i.e., though, 
and yet) thou didst think, etc. (see § 126, Toi). 
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(3) It is zxterrogateve, or, more correctly speaking, 
it emphasises an interrogation. II. i. 202, rimre 
eiAjrovbas ; 4 va 18n; why art thou come? ts 
it that thou may’st see? Ill. v. 349, 9 oby Gres ; 
zs it not enough? And so often } yy; surely 
not? can it be that? expressing incredulity 
(e.g., Od. vi. 200). 


Oés. It is doubtful whether y (read variously 4 or 7) can 
be used in dependent questions. In the passages 
where it generally is printed (Il. viii. 111, Od. xiii. 
415, xvi. 138, xiv. 325), ef probably should be sub- 
stituted (see Monro, #. G., 338). 

Combinations: the chief combinations with # are 4 pyv 
(ydv, wév) 5% ror (or 7 ror), 7 dn (1.€., 450) 5 7 pa, 7 ve, 
7 pa vv, } apa by, 7 w ro. For 7 re, see re, § 125. 


7 also combines with ré and ée. It seems best to write 
vin rather than ri 7; but érei 7 rather than éreuy. 


§ 116. 4é or 4. 


_é (#) is either 
(1) Disjunctive, or, singly or correlatively, thus : 
(a) 7 (7); or. 


(B) n€ (n)—neé (4), etther—or (aut—aut, Il. iii. 239 ; 
sive—sive (seu), Od. viii. 488). 


(2) Comparative, than, after adXos, Erepos, BovNopat, 
pbava. 


Combinations: 7¢ re, 4é wep. 
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(3) Interrogative, in a second question (Latin an). 
But observe that when thus used it should be 
written ae (4). We find— 


(a) née—He; Il. xiii. 251, 2. ge—9; Od. i. 174. 
(8). He; Od. i. 226. 


Note: (1) 7 te—7 te disjunctive, e’ther—or, read in 
some places; ¢.g., Il. xiii. 327 is dubious. Monro, 
#. G., 340 n. . 
(2) ei—he (#7) in a double question, read in several 
places; e.g., Il. ii. 367, Od. xxiv. 217 (ai), is dubious 
for «ef re—ei re. Monro, &. G., 341 n. 


§ 117. Apév—ade (and i8é), 


npéev—nodé are copulative, both—and. 
nd€é alone, also (dé, by themselves, mean and. 


Onv (enclitic) emphasises an assertion; eg., Il. xi. 365, 
4 Onv o ékavia, yea verity Twill destPoy thee; sometimes 
with sarcasm ; eg., Il. ii. 276, ob Onv madrwv, not again I 
trow. 

@yv has much the same sense as the non-Homeric 
dynmov and b70ev (J suppose, with a sarcastic force). 


§ 119. Kai. 


xai has the same double force as in later Greek: (1) 
copulative, and (2) expletive, even; eg., kat apelvwv, even 
better ; Kai dinv, kat para. But when expletive it is 
sometimes separated from the word which it emphasises, 
as xai tSuev arravtes (Il. vii. 281), for kat dravtes (Sper. 
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§ 120. pd, phy, pév. 


(1) Three particles of common origin and similar 
meaning. The Doric from pay is almost confined to 
the Iliad (twice in the Odyssey). Méy is the commonest 
of the three. They make an emphatic and animated 
assertion—truly, surely, verily, indeed. A 


7 pay adr ayopy viKas. 
I] ii. 370. 


dd yap éfepéw, kat pry TedeAcopévov dorat 
Od. xvi. 440. 


Thus will I speak forth, and verily it shall be accomplished. 


avépos pév 165€ ofa. mada KarateOrvnGros. 
Il. vii. 89. 


See here is the barrow of a man who died long ago. 


(2) Like all particles of emphatic assertion they may 
become concessive. In a first clause — followed by a 
subsequent clause with 8é, a’rdp, dAAd—they have the 
force of the Latin guzdem (coco uti illo quidem licet, sed 
Cic. Off. i. 103), English zzdeed (1 indeed baptise you 
with water, dv¢ He that cometh after me, etc.); in a 
second clause they have the force of samen, yet, notwith- 
standing, still. 
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obde pev ovd’ of avapyxot eoav, 7oOedv ye pev apyov. 


TL 03. 


And indeed (though) these too were not leaderless, yet 
They sorrowed for thetr lost leader (ot ot = ne tli quidem). 


ov dyow dSucev* h pnv Tpdés ye xéAovrat. 
Il. vii. 393. 


He saith he will not give: yet in good truth the Trojans bid him. 


pév in Homer has thus the same force as py. It is 
often attached to a single word, and marks the vresump- 
tion of a clause after a digression ; ¢.g., Tov ev EBn pos 
Sapa (Od. ii. 13), 2¢ was to his house, then, that she went. 

This use of pév = yy survives to some extent in 
Attic; eg., Soph. Phil. i, Antig. ii. 65 (vresumptive), 
Plato, Meno 82 B. (“EdAny pév x. T.2.). 

pév marking the first clause in contrast to a subsc- 
quent clause or clauses with d€ is common to Homer 
with the Greek of all periods. oy 

These three particles form many combinations with 
others : 


(a) dype pav, ef & dye pav, dye pny, come now (hortatory) ; 
H pav, ah verily; ob pav, nay verily (in a second 
clause) ; ddd’ od pav, yet surely not; py pav (yer may 
not); 4 wnv, and yet surely; kai pnv, and see (of a 
new person, thing, or point). 


(B) ev frequently combines with dpa, yap, dy, Toi (uév rot, 
hence Attic pévrou), drap pév, but yet (Attic dAAG nv), 
kat pev, and yet (Attic, cat yyy). 
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§ 121. od and py. 


(1) Little need be said of od and yy except that the 
primitive force of each—ov contradictory, and yn depre- 
catory—is very clearly seen in Homer. 


(2) ov is regularly used with relatives, II. ii. 302, ods 
py, being the only instance to the contrary. 


(3) ovdSé (undé) are either (1) negatively connecting, 
and not, or (2) negatively emphatic, oz even. 


(4) ovdeis is ode els, not even one, and occurs in this 
sense (that of the later ovde els), ro dv pévos ovdevl elxwy 
(Il. xxii. 459). ovdets, however, is rarely used (od tus 
supplying its place); it mostly occurs in the neuter 
accus. ovdév, which is often adverbial, 2” nothing, i.e., not 
at all. ovdepia fem. does not occur. 

pndeis is post Homeric; py tis is used instead. But 
pndév occurs once (Il. xviii. 500). 


NoTE on ¢ ov and ei yy. It is remarkable that except 
in one place (Od. ix. 410) ei od is used with the 
Indicative when the ei clause precedes the prin- 
cipal clause, while ef uy is used when the ei clause 
follows (see II. iv. 160, ix. 434-5, xv. 213-15). The 
ei clause more frequently precedes than not, especially 
in the Iliad, an order which so far confirms the view 
that it was itself an independent clause, perhaps of 
an interjectional character (e& being on this hypo- 
thesis an affirmative interjection). When, on the 
other hand, the principal clause comes first, the mere 
fact of inversion throws an emphasis on the «i clause, 
which assumes a deprecatory or prohibitory character. 
See Monro, #. G., § 359 ¢. 
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§ 122. wi 


vv (enclitic), a weakened viv like our non-temporal 
now, calls attention in an animated way to what is going 
on; 4g,, Il. i. 382, of 8é vu Naot OvijcKov, and lo | they were 
dying ; sometimes with a touch of sarcasm, Od. vi. 277, 
mov Sé pu edpe ; qrocws VU of éooeTar arn, where did she 
find him? look you she shall have him for her husband. 
Hence it is used in such combinations as ris vv; tl vu; 
od vu; érei vu; 7 pd vv, etc. vv is confined to Epic; viv 
is twice read (Il. x. 105, and xxiii. 485); but in each 
case it is a question whether viv temporal should not be 
read with a slight change of the text. 


§ 123. ody. 


ovy is not inferential as in later Greek, but vresumptive 
and connective, and is used in passing on to a new point, 
or dismissing a previous point, eg., Il. ii. 350, pny yap 
ovv, so I say, or [ say then; ll. ii. 3, Tpwes Krayyn toav 
.. . Opies bs... att’ ered ody, like birds... which 
when they (ov here carries on the description begun). 
Often it refers to a small thing which will be conceded 
with regard to what has preceded (utigue, certe, well, 
anyhow, at least, after all); Od. xi. 350, Eeivos rAnTa, 
para mep yarivwv, gumrys odv, though longing sore, yet 
anyhow. This, the primary and original force of od», is 
common also in later Greek, and in Homer is brought 
out by the selective yé in the combination y’ ody (Attic 
ryouv). 
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Combinations :. ojy never occurs alone. The olowing 
combinations occur: émrel odv, &s ov, yap obv, pev obv 
(accordingly, continuing and aoe SaaS un new ; 
see Od. xxii. 448, xxiii. 142); ot7’ ot, no not; Od.. 
ii,"200, o¥ twa ovr’ obv TyA€paxov. 


§ 124. wép. 

mép (enclitic) is wept apocopated. As epi (exceed- 
ingly) denotes a high degree, so zép heightens, giving 
intensity, emphasis, or precision; e.g., Od. xix. 312, as 
éooetai rep, exactly (just) as it shall be; Od. i. 315,: 
ALAaLOpEVvoY ep odoi0, longing so to go on my way; Il. 
xX. 70, adroit ep rtrovempeba, let us (and not others), etc. 
So 65 aep, the very one who; piwvvOd rep, a very little 
while; Ore wep, at the very moment, just when (cum 
maxime), piv Tep, etc. 

The intensive force may carry a comcessive force 
(quamvis) ; Il. xv. 164, xpatepds ep éwv, however strong 
he be (quamvis fortis); Il. i. 241, dyvudpevos mrep, for all 
thy sorrow; Il, xx. 651, Ta Te otvyéovar Oeot wep, such 
things as the very gods abhor. 

For ¢i arep, see Concessive sentences, § 87. 

kai wep are always separated except once (Od. vii. 224, 
Kal jep Woda TabovTa) ; e.g., Kal ayvUpevoi tep, I). ii, 
270, 

§ 125. ré. 
ré (enclitic) has two distinct uses— 
(1) It is copulative, joining either words or clauses, 
thus : 
(a) —ré. 
(B) ré—4é. 
(y) Té—kal. 
(8) ré—48¢ or 28¢, 
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ré—rté have a parallelising force; eg., odbyov Te di- 
hoy Te, maTHp avdpav te Oewy te, Ta T covta TA 
7 écoopeva, Tpo T éovTa. 


(2) It is generalising, i.e. it gives characteristics or 
attributes, especially with relative pronouns and 
adverbs (6s, 6a0s, olos, s, OTe, etc.). 


a ld 
Zed warep ds te Geois kal dvOpurracw avacceis. 


Od. xx. 112. 
Father Zeus who rulest among gods and men. 
For ogos te, Il. iii, 125 ofa re, Od. iii. 73. 


Consequently ré is used in maxims (Il. i. 218), in 
similes (1), xv. 271-5), and freguentatively (ws dre te, Il. 
ii, 147; @¢ ef te, Od. ix. 314). Thus 7é is the very 
opposite of xé(v) av, with which it is rarely found in 
combination (see § 69). tis is made more indefinite 
by the addition of +é; eg., IL iii. 12, tocoov tis Te eme- . 
Aevaces, so far a man seeth before him (in a simile), 

ré accompanies many particles and conjunctions—és 
Te, OTE Te, Kai Te, yap Te, but it does not form combina- 
tions with them ; it affects the whole sentence, and not 
the preceding particle. 

Some Epic combinations are rare, some dubious, in 
some again the force of ré is not discernible. These 
are— 


(1) 7’ dpa, r dp (written tap by the Greek gram- 
marians). 


(2) 4 te, zndeed, surely. 
(3) 4 re, than (eg., Il. iv. 277, v. ll. ne Te, or HUTE). 
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(4) ov8€ re, unde re (II. ii. 179, xv. 709). See Monro, 
WeGas 332 nu. 


The generalising force of ré survives in the Attic dore, 
olds te (elvar), ef’ & te, dre. See also for 8s re, Aesch. 
Sept. C., Theb. 501 (Dind.), # re. 

The Latin que is identical with ré; its generalising 
force being seen in atgue, namque, ttaque, quisque (= ths 
te), ubique, ulerque, quicunque. 


rot (enclitic), like the Latin certe, makes a limited 
assertion which is sure to be admitted; Il. xxi. 110, 
GAN én ror Kal éuot Odvaros, but thou knowest surely 
that for me too death is at hand. Toi thus easily acquires 
a concessive force. 

tou or @ Tot is affirmative and concessive, marking a 
“calm assurance” (Autenrieth) ; H. vii. 451, rou & 4 roe 
Kreos éorat, surely the fame thereof; i. xx. 280, } rot 
édns ye, yet sure thou thoughtest so. 

tovyap stands first in a sentence, much in the same 
sense as the Attic roivuy, connectively, so, accordingly, 
then. rovyapodv, rovydprot, are not Homeric; but as to 
the latter, see below. 

It is often difficult to say whether roé is the particle 
or the unemphatic pronoun of the 2nd pers. ; ey., Il. x. 
413, Towyap éyo Tor rabra xatadéto, ze. either tovydp 
. . . Tot by tmesis, or tovyap, to thee. ; 

Several combinations are post-Homeric: (a) # rou, 
disjunctive, either—or; (8) xatrow, and yet; (ry) roivur, 
therefore ; (8) pévrot, however ; though pev tov (Od. xxiii, 
266) occurs in much the same sense as pévou, 
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TABLE OF CHARACTERISTIC EPIC INFLEXIONS 
AND CONSTRUCTIONS. 


(Epic and Homeric are here synonymous.) 


§ 127. Observe two influences at work in producing 
the development of Epic into Attic. 

1. Analogy, 2.2. imitative formation. Instances are 

given in § 27, § 31, Ods. 1, § 35, 1 
ae tendency to attain uniformity by discarding 
variety. Hence in Epic the multiplicity of 
stems, suffixes, endings, and synonyms, many 
of which have disappeared'in Attic. The same 
tendency is observabie in Syntax, especially 

in the loss of «é(v). 


METRE AND PROSODY. 


1. In Epic the continued existence is felt of certain 
sounds which were afterwards lost, especially of F. 

2. Elision of Diphthongs is permissible in certain: 
Cases. kb ai7, 

3, Hiatus is common. P. 18. 

4. Any two consonants, as a rule, lengthen a Soe 
ceding short vowel. P. 19. 

5. Short vowels are often lengthened for various 
reasons. P, 20. 

° 6. Some vowels which are short in Attic are either 
long or variable in Epic, P. 23. 
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INFLEXION. 


1. For case-endings peculiar to Epic, see §§ 17-19. 
2. For Pronouns, see §§ 21-24. 
3. The person-endings of Verbs, see §§ 45, 46. 


TENSES. 


_ 1, Presents formed with the suffixes -va and -vv are 
mostly peculiar to Epic, forms in -eyvupe and -avyupe. 
being post-Homeric. § 31, 3rd class. 

2. The Augment is as often as not omitted. § 27. 

3. Reduplication is sometimes peculiar. § 28. In 
forming a collateral verb its effect is sometimes to in- 
tensify ; eg., rapdaivw, ropdipo, pappaipo. 

_4. Assimilation of Verbs in -aw is peculiar to Epic. 
§ 29. : . 

5. “Strong Aorists,” «.¢., Root-Aorists and Thematic 
Aorists, are commoner in Epic than in Attic, in the 
proportion of nearly 3:1. In Attic they mostly occur 
in the poets. No new “strong” Aorists were formed 
after the Epic period. The Root-Aorist in Attic is con- 
fined to “ Verbs in -ws”. 

The varieties of the Aorist (§ 32 and § 33) have 
mostly disappeared ; ¢.g., while the reduplicated Aorist 
is common in Homer, it survives in Attic only in #ya- 
ryov and elzroy (for éev7rov). 

. Accordingly in Attic we have practically two Aorists : 
(1) The Thematic Aorist (the 2nd Aorist or strong 
Aorist of Attic grammars and lexicons) ; and 
(2) The Sigmatic Aorist (the Ist or weak Aorist). 

6. In the Perfect, stem-variation is the Epic rule (§ 34, 

2). It survives in Attic as a rare exception; eg., olda, 
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topev (for earlier tSuev), Errnxa, Errayev, the last form 
being incorrectly described in lexicons and grammars as 
“ syncopated ”, 

The Perfect in -«a, which is only a variety in Epic, 
has become the regular Perfect in Attic. § 35, 2 

Aspirated Perfects are practically unknown to Epic. 
§ 35, 2. 

7. The Contracted Future is rare in Epic. § 37, 2, 
and § 38. 

8. The Future Passive in -nooyas is very rare in Epic, 
that.in -@ncowas is unknown. § 38, 5, a. 

9. Frequentative Tenses are very common. 


Moons. 

1, The Epic Subjunctive has in certain cases a short 
vowel (e or 0) as its characteristic, according to rule. 
§ 4o. | 

2. The Infinitive has a variety of endings. § 43. 


VOICE. 


The Middle is rather commoner in Epic than in Attic ; 
2g., opa@pat, idécOar, dxovopar. 


SYNTAX. 
PRONOUNS, 


I. 6, , Td, in Epic is chiefly a Substantive Pronoun. 
It is also a limited Relative. Its later use as the Definite 
Article has been developed from its Attributive use. 
§ 48. 

2. Epic has two Definite Relatives (6 and 6s), and 
two pairs of Indefinite Relatives (6 tis, o re, and dg tts, 
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5s re). Attic has only the Definite 65 and the Indefinite 
Boris. § 59. 

3. ovdels and pmdels are not Homeric, of tis and pi 
tis being used instead. But see § 121, 4. 


CASES. 


1. The Adverbial Accusative is more extensively used 
in Epic than in Attic. § 60. 

2. Certain uses of the Local Genitive are peculiar to 
Epic. § 61. . 

3. Certain uses of the Dative, especially with Verbs 
of Motion (see also Prepositions with the Dative), : are 
peculiar to Epic. § 62. 


INFINITIVE, § 66. 


The Infinitive is hardly a Verbal Noun in Epic, and 
so is rarely, if ever, used with the Definite Article. 


PARTICIPLE. 


1. The attributive use is common in Epic (§ 67). 
Several words Participial in form are mere Adjectives 
in meaning ; ¢g., ovAdpevos, accursed, Ikpevos, fatr (fol- 
lowing). 

2. The Participle is not used with dy or xé(v). §§ 67, 
rae 

Moops AND THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 


Parataxis is very common, as in all early literatures. 
§ 68. 
xé(v), which is much commoner than a&y in Homer, 
has wholly disappeared in Attic. 
For the Epic uses of «é(v) and dy see §§ oak 
K 
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Moops. 


1. The Independent Subjunctive and Optative are 
used much more freely in Epic than in Attic. Thus the 
Independent Subjunctive expresses the speaker's de- 
termination, and also makes a confident future statement 
both in affirmative and negative sentences, while in 
Attic its use is confined to Exhortations, Deliberations, 
and Prohibitions, all of which are also Epic usages. 
§ 72. 

The Independent Optative, again, even without «é(v) 
or av expresses remote possibility. 

2. In Subordinate Sentences the Subjunctive is used 
in Relative and Adverbial Sentences with. or without 
xé(v) and dv, not indiscriminately, but in accordance 
with a very distinct principle (§ 69). 

Similarly the Optative is used with or without «é(v) 
or dv. § 76, III. a., and § 77, 2. 

On the other hand, in Attic only one use of each 
Mood has survived, that of the Subjunctive with dv (the 
exceptions being rare and mostly poetical), and that of 
the Optative without dv. 

The Optative in Homer also expresses an unfulfilled 
Condition, and a hopeless Wish. § 76, III., and § 92. 
In Attic these uses have passed on to the Indicative, 
which has, as a rule, gained at the expense of the two 
other Moods. 


SEQUENCE. 


What has been called the “ Graphic Construction,” 
7.é, the Substitution of the Primary for the Historic 
Sequence after a Past Tense in the Principal Sentence, 
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is, according to the late Mr. Riddell (Digest of Platonic 
Idioms in his edition of the Apology, § 91), confined to 
cases ‘‘ where the event contemplated as future in the 
Dependent Clause is still future at the moment of its 
being alluded to by the speaker,” e¢., Od. iii. 15, 
tobvexa yap xal movtov érémdws, dppa wvOna. Mr. 
Riddell shews that Plato (contrary to the general 
practice of Attic writers) follows the Homeric principle. 


INDICATIVE. 


The Future Indicative is used with «é(v) and ad». 


$7 Ost: 
SUBSTANTIVAL SENTENCES, § 75. 


I. The Indirect Statement with 87z or &s and Indica- 
tive is very rare in Epic after Verbs of sayzng, with the 
Optative it is unknown. 

2. The Indirect Question with the Optative occurs 
only twice in Homer (in the Odyssey). 


CONDITIONAL, § 76. 


I, at is used like ed. 

2. édv is not Homeric. 

3. The Indicative Future is used with «é(v), and 
rarely with dv. 

4. The Imperfect Indicative with xé(v) or ay refers to 
past time only. 

5. e alone without «é(v) or av is freely used with the 
Subjunctive. 

6. e with «é(v) and once with dy is used in Protasis 
with the Optative. 
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7. The Optative with dv is used in Unfulfilled Con- 
ditions (see Wishes). 

8. ef with the Optative is not used frequentatively. 

g. For ef od and ef un see § 121, note. 


TEMPORAL, § 77. 

1. The Subjunctive is used without and with «é(v) 
or dv. 

2. The Optative may be used with xé(v) or dy. See 
érrel, &ws, Sppa. 

3. The Future Indicative is used with x«é(v). See 
els 6 xé(v), Ore, Sppa. 

4. Certain Conjunctions are exclusively or chiefly 
Epic. Conversely, certain Attic Conjunctions are un- 
known to Epic. § 77, 4. 

5. The regular Epic construction of mpiy is with 
the Infinitive after negative or affirmative sentences. 


CONCESSIVE, § 87. 
el-rrep, #v-Trep are Concessive. 


FINAL, § 88. 

1. The Relative (Definite and Indefinite) with the 
Subjunctive (as in Latin) with or without «é(v) and dy 
is used in Final Sentences, whereas in Attic the In- 
definite do7rus with the Future Indicative is used. 

2. Unfulfilled Purposes expressed by Past Tenses of 
the Indicative are not found in Homer, But there are 
analogous constructions. See § 88, 4, Ods. 2. 


MODAL, § 89. 
The common Attic construction of Saws with the 


Future Indicative is rare in Epic, the Subjunctive being 
more commonly used. 
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CONSECUTIVE, § 90. 


I. @s-re with the Infinite is found only once in 
Homer. 

2. &s-Te with the Indicative occurs nowhere in Homer. 

3. olos, cos with the Infinitive, are very rare and are 
found only in the Odyssey. 

4. é¢’ g, éf’ & re Restrictive are not found in Homer. 


CAUSAL, § gI. 


I. ws is not Causal in Homer. 

2. Neither dfor: nor & re with the Participle are found 
in Homer. 

3. 85 (85 Tus) ye Causal is not Epic. 


WISHES, § 92. 


The Optative expresses hopeless Wishes. See Condi- 
tional, 7. 


PREPOSITIONS, § 93. 


1. Prepositions are freely used as Adverbs. § 93, I., 
2 and 3. 

2. They are also freely used in Tmesis. 

3. In Epic the primary and literal sense of the Pre- 
position is predominant, in Attic the secondary and 
figurative sense. § 93, III., 8, and III., 3. 

4. Many Prepositions take a Dative (Locative) which 
have ceased to do so in Attic. See dvd, audi, pera. 

5. Prepositions with the Dative are used with 
Verbs of Motion. See él, wapd. So also sometimes 
in Attic Poetry, eg., Soph. Ai. 18, 51. 

6. Certain “Improper” and certain Double Preposi- 
tions are exclusively or mainly Epic. See §§ 105, 106. 
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PARTICLES. 


1. Particles and Conjunctions, which in Epic have 
a separate existence, have coalesced into one word in 
Attic; ¢.g., y' obv into yodr, &s Te into date, bre av into 
ray, ei av into édv, Kai wep into Kalrep. 

2. Several are exclusively or mainly Epic; eg., yuév, 
noé, Onv. Té has a distinctive Epic usage. 

3. Conversely, several Attic Particles are unknown to 
Epic; eg., dpa (Epic equivalent 4 fa); dra, d70er, 
Symov (Epic Ov), Sums (Epic urns), etc. 


§ 128, DIFFERENCES OF LANGUAGE 
BETWEEN THE ILIAD AND THE ODYSSEY. 


The careful observation of scholars has detected 
several points of difference between the two poems. 
Some of these differences may seem trivial, especially 
when taken singly ; but, taken collectively, they are 
significant, and all the more significant because un- 
designed. These differences exist mainly in Metre 
and Syntax. When compared with Hesiod and the 
Homeric Hymns, the Odyssey shows a tendency to 
“ lateness ”. 

It should be noticed that in several points Books IX., 
X., XXIII, XXIV. of the Iliad agree with the Odyssey. 
Mr. Monro’s notes on these books in his edition of the 
Iliad should be consulted. 

1. In Metre and Prosody (1) Bucolic Diaeresis is 
commoner in the Odyssey, and in Il. XXIII., XXIV,, 
see p. 18; (2) neglect of Position is also commoner in 
the Odyssey, and in il. XXIII., XXIV.,, p. 20. 
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2. The“ contrasting ” use of 0, 4, rd with Adversative 
Particles (8¢, wév) is commoner in the Iliad ; while its 
use approximating to a Definite Article is commoner in 
the Odyssey (¢.g., 6 Eetvos, ro Tofov), and in the “ late” 
books of the Iliad, p. 62. 

3. The Reflexive sense of & is commoner in the 
Iliad. 

4. ovdév in the Iliad is only used as an Adverb, mean- 
ing mot at all. In the Odyssey it is also an Adjective. 

5. dre as Conjunction (haz) after Verbs is commoner 
in the Iliad, its place in the Odyssey being sometimes 
taken by ds, ofvexa. In the Odyssey ofvexa is several 
times used after Verbs of saying, p. 66. 

6. Relative Final Sentences are commoner in the 
Odyssey, p. 98. 

7. et mas (el rroev, etc.), tf perchance, in the hope that, 
after Verbs of saying and perception, is found almost 
exclusively in the Odyssey. 

8. ef in Wishes is not used by itself in the Odyssey, 
but ed yap, ete, p. IOI. 

g. With regard to Prepositions several points of 
difference have been noticed: 

api (Dat.), and zrepi (Gen.), after Verbs of saying . 
and thinking, only in the Odyssey. 

bid, lasting through (Acc.), only in the Odyssey and 
TeX LV 

évi, among, in semi-figurative or wholly figurative 
sense (ev tyiv, ev alon), only in the Odyssey and 
Il. IX., X., XXIIL, XXIV. 

é&, in consequence of, only in the Odyssey and II, IX. 

éri, of extent over (Acc.), only in the Odyssey and 
Il, IX., X., XXIV. 
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pera with Gen., only in the Odyssey and II. XIII., 
XXI., XXIV. 

mpott (Dat.), bestdes, zn addttion to, only in Odyssey, 
X. 68. 


NOTE ON THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND OPTATIVE. 


Since the foregoing pages were in print, Professor Goodwin has pub- 
lished a much enlarged edition of his Moods and Tenses, In an Appendix, 
‘‘On the Relation of the Optative to the Subjunctive and other Moods,”’ 
he traverses the hypothesis of Delbriick (a hypothesis recently somewhat 
modified so far as the Optative is concerned), that the original meaning 
of the Subjunctive is will, and that of the Optative wish. While refer- 
ring the reader to the Appendix in question for Professor Goodwin’s argu- 
ments, it will be enough to sum up as briefly as possible the conclusions 
at which he arrives. They are as follows. Futurity is the essential 
meaning of both Moods, though with a difference. The Subjunctive in 
the earliest times had two distinct usages: (1) Aw, J shall go, with nega- 
tive of, and (2) fA@w, let me go, with negative uh. The idea of futurity 
is common to both usages, that of wzll being connoted by (2) only. The 
second usage is more likely to have been developed from the first than 
vice versd, The Optative was a weaker Subjunctive, or a weaker Future 
with two similar usages: (1) €@owus, I may or might go (potential) with 
negative ov, and (2) &A@oiu, let me go (wish) with negative uf. The 
primitive meaning (weakly potential) of the Optative is seen in such a 
passage as Il. iv. 18, 19. El yévoiro has been regarded as a wish subse- 
quently developed into a condition, but it is more likely that it was origi- 
nally conditional, since of ‘‘the 78 plain cases of el with the Optative in 
conditions in Homer, we find only 27 expressing wishes”. With regard 
to the original and essential force of xé(v) and &v, Professor Goodwin has 
no distinct theory. 

The bearing of these views on Professor Goodwin’s treatment of con- 
structions throughout is naturally far reaching. His remarks are sure to 
command respectful attention. Delbriick himself, since the publication 
of his Syntaktische Forschungen, has assigned different origins to the 
potential and wishing functions of the Optative. All Homeric students 
are awaiting with interest the appearance of the new edition of Mr. 
Monro’s Homeric Grammar, ¢ 
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